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THE SCRAPBOOK 


The Bess Is Yet to Come 


T he Ahabs at the Washington Post 
continue their obsessive pursuit 
of the Great Orange Whale. And if 
that means harpooning the inoffen¬ 
sive spouse of their prey, so be it. 
Witness an extended Post article last 
week, “The AWOL first lady,” 
which takes Melania Trump to 
task for being “barely visible.” 

The first lady hasn’t done any 
public appearances since the in¬ 
augural festivities, nor has she 
made herself available to the 
press, tut-tutted the Post , going 
on to note, disapprovingly, that 
Mrs. Trump “has not indicated 
with any specificity what she 
has planned for her new role.” 

As if that weren’t indict¬ 
ment enough, the Post sput¬ 
tered on, “The first lady’s quiet 
first week” is “raising questions 
about her willingness to shape 
her public image.” (Clearly a 
violation of Article VIII of the 
Constitution, which enumerates 
the powers and responsibilities of the 
president’s significant other.) Worse 
still, “Melania Trump appears to be 
in no hurry to heed the call of duty.” 
Downright dereliction! 

The Scrapbook may be forgiven, we 
hope, for failing to get all worked up. 
The fact that Mrs. Trump has chosen 
to reside with her 10-year-old son at 
their home in New York until the end 


of the school year strikes us as perfect¬ 
ly reasonable. And what appears to be 
her general indifference to the folderol 
of official Washington suggests Mela¬ 
nia is sensible and then some. 

The president’s wife may tradition- 



Truman and Trump: Separated at birth? 

ally be the White House “hostess,” but 
at the moment, Donald Trump seems 
to have things on his mind other 
than entertaining. Perhaps in time 
that will change and no doubt Mrs. 
Trump will get around to appointing 
the regular FLOTUS flotsam—social 
secretaries, directors of communica¬ 
tions, and various deputy directors of 
policies and projects and whatnot. But 


what if she doesn’t? We’ve had bach¬ 
elor presidents, widowed presidents, 
and presidents whose wives avoided 
Washington whenever possible. The 
nation endured. 

Indeed, the whole notion of a cer¬ 
emonial, even bureaucratic, first 
lady is a relatively modern phe¬ 
nomenon: The term didn’t exist 
until the middle of the 19th cen¬ 
tury. Come the 20th, Eleanor 
Roosevelt may have shown what 
could be done by an ambitious 
presidential spouse. But her suc¬ 
cessor set a different example 
entirely: Bess Truman hated the 
circus so much that she spent 
a good part of her husband’s 
presidency at her mother’s house 
in Missouri. 

Now, of course, a whole wing 
of the executive mansion is de¬ 
voted to the Office of the First 
Lady, where a staff of some two 
dozen consumes taxpayer funds 
to project a political image of 
public engagement, domestic bliss, 
and high fashion sense. Anything that 
our Slovenian-born first lady does to 
dial down the imperial pomp is a serv¬ 
ice to American democracy. And The 
Scrapbook can’t help but admire—in 
this time of bullhorns and boisterous 
blowhards—someone who doesn’t feel 
the need to insert herself unnecessar¬ 
ily into the national tantrum. ♦ 


Needs Some Plaid 

T he Wall Street Journal last week 
ran a piece on an interior design 
trend not for the faint of heart—maxi¬ 
malism: “The Lush New Decor Look 
That’s Vanquishing Minimalism.” 

Indeed, the controlled crazy that is 
maximalism, a layered decor style 
packed with delightfully disparate 
elements, is taking hold. Chinoiserie, 
tassels and zebra prints share space. 
Ornate inherited furniture is rehabil¬ 
itated. ... The look is luxe, manic— 
even a bit Auntie Marne. 


The Journal offers some visual ex¬ 
amples. One photo shows “a richly 



rowdy family game room,” with a 
supernova sort of chandelier hang¬ 
ing over an azure velour couch full- 
up with fat, fringed throw pillows. 
There’s the obligatory zebra pelt on 
top of a busy Persian rug, another 
sofa (this one gray-green velvet), two 
chairs modeled on Bear Bryant’s fe¬ 
dora, and, all the way around, a ver¬ 
tiginous peacock, black, and gold 
wallpaper that could have been de¬ 
signed by Escher. The riot of periph¬ 
eral gewgaws includes a steam-punk 
cocktail cart crowded with pitcher, 
shaker, and gold-rimmed glasses. 
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Maximalism has, of course, been 
around for decades in art, music, and 
literature. But it is a rebellion that 
“suits our era,” the Journal concludes, 
suggesting that’s because of the envi¬ 
ronment it creates: “somewhere soft 
and protective” to shelter people from 
uncertainty about “the economy, the 
climate, the future.” Perhaps—if one’s 
idea of a soft and protective environ¬ 
ment is a room decorated by a color¬ 
blind Victorian on acid. 

No, there’s something else going 
on, something indeed expressive 
of the times. Mr. Cool has left the 
Oval Office. His calm, unrufflable 
demeanor was captured in the 
serenity of the Farnsworth House. 
But he couldn’t be president forever 
(much to the Democrats’ dismay), 
which means this is no time for 
Miesian austerity. 

So how about instead an embrace 
of the new president’s design sen¬ 
sibility (which can be described 
as something between that of 
Louis XIV and a Camorra don)? 
Never! The stylish set would no more 
be caught celebrating Donald Trump 
than they would be seen wearing the 
Full Cleveland. Unless, that is, either 
were being done as haute kitsch— 
and about the only thing that could 
make the new maximalist style 
kitschier would be the addition of a 
black-lighted velvet Elvis. 

There are other reasons to see 
maximalism as a perfect expression 
of the times: It goes to 11. Whether 
it’s Twitter, television, or the National 
Mall, we’re in a dizzying fun-house. 
Everywhere is a cry for attention, the 
outraged competing with the enraged 
competing with the deranged (and 
that’s just the editorial board of the 
New York Times). 

Come to think of it, the new whirli¬ 
gig style of decorating may be, if 
not “soft,” at least “protective” after 
all—a fashion loud enough to drown 
out our noisy and noisome politics. ♦ 

Northern Exposure 

T hose looking to study Korean 
in its native land suffer from no 
dearth of options: Seoul is chock-full 


of fine universities offering to teach 
the notoriously difficult tongue to 
foreigners. But for those seeking 
an experience a little more, well, 
what’s the word—Stalinist?—there 
is Tongil Tours. And have they got a 
deal for you: This summer, you can 
study Korean at Kim Il-sung Uni¬ 
versity in Pyongyang. 

Now that just about everybody and 
their mother has gone to Cuba, this 
will no doubt appeal to a certain kind 
of, shall we say, adventurer. (Or shall 
we say ghouls , as that better describes 
those who like to visit totalitarian 
theme-parks?) And Kim Il-sung U 
is the place to study in North Korea. 
As Tongil Tours says on its website, 


MS 


“Kim II Sung University is the most 
well-known university in the DPRK.” 
Indeed, notable alumni include Kim 
Jong-il, whose stellar leadership of 
that country succeeded in starving 
millions. (But don’t blame the uni¬ 
versity for that. Given that he was 
Kim Il-sung’s son, he probably got in 
as a legacy.) 

The cost of the course works out 
to a thousand euros a week, rival¬ 
ing American university summer- 
program prices in a country where 
$50 a month are plum wages. But you 
should budget for a bit more: Given 
the North Korean regime’s propensi¬ 
ty for snatching foreigners and hold¬ 
ing them for ransom, The Scrapbook 
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Kim Il-sung University 


suggests students bring a little extra 
pocket money. 


While boasting that the univer¬ 
sity offers an “excellent Korean lan¬ 
guage program,” Tongil’s website 
includes an oblique sort of warning: 
When enrolled at KIS U, “Outside 
of sensitive political themes, you 
can chat about anything and really 
build friendships.” 

Outside of sensitive political themes — 
so if you’re dragged off to a work 
camp, don’t say you weren’t warned. 
Then again, it’s not as though students 
aren’t practiced in the skills they’ll 
need: Staying out of ideological trou¬ 
ble at Kim Il-sung University prob¬ 
ably requires no more caution than 
that recommended at most American 
universities these days. ♦ 
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I’ve Got Mail 


J L. Penfold died early on the 
morning of January 10. He was 
71 years old. He was at home. 
And he was surrounded by his fam¬ 
ily. All of which are blessings. 

I met J. L. about a dozen years 
ago. A regular reader of The Weekly 
Standard, he had come on one of the 
magazine’s first cruises. I can’t quite 
remember where we first bumped 
into one another, but I sus¬ 
pect it was in the ship’s cigar 
lounge. We started talking 
politics and before we knew 
it several hours had passed. 
Although we were at differ¬ 
ent points on the ride—I was 
newly married; he was near¬ 
ing retirement—we took to 
one another immediately. 

A week or so after the 
cruise, an email from J. L. 
popped up in my inbox. I 
replied, and we picked up 
where we’d left off. Our cor¬ 
respondence went on like 
that, every few days, until 
he entered hospice care a 
few weeks ago. 

Over the years, I learned 
about his childhood and his family: A 
resident of Greeley, J. L. came from 
a family that has been in Colorado for 
five generations. He and his wife, Mar¬ 
ian, have three grown children, all of 
whom live close by and gave him a 
great amount of pleasure. His daughter 
is a lawyer and one of his sons is, like 
me, a devotee of Batman. 

J. L. sent me joyous notes when¬ 
ever one of his grandbabies was born 
and after each of my children came 
into the world. Three years ago, when 
my uncle was dying of cancer, I asked 
J. L. to pray for him. He did. 

J. L. was a Methodist minister, 
which was a perfect fit. He was kind 
and smart and genuinely humble. 
I’m not sure if Methodists believe 
in the communion of saints, but 


J. L. was definitely the saintly type. 

While Christ reigned supreme in 
his life, his earthly interests ranged 
far and wide. He was exceptionally 
well read and, from time to time, 
he’d send me a book from his library 
that he thought I’d find useful. Yet 
of all the tidbits we shared over the 
years, my favorite was a photograph 
of J. L. with his father, son, and 


grandson. Seeing four generations 
of Penfold men together made me 
indescribably happy. 

He and my eldest daughter share a 
birthday, and every year, without fail, 
he would email to wish her a happy 
day. I suspect I will never celebrate 
one of her birthdays without think¬ 
ing of him. 

I have a few other close correspond¬ 
ents. Back in 2001, a fellow in Wis¬ 
consin emailed me to complain about 
a headline I’d written. We became 
such bosom friends that when I 
came to the state to cover Barack 
Obama in 2008, I wound up snowed 
in at his house having pizza with 
him, his wife, and their kids. Another 
friend lives in Malibu. He and I wrote 
back and forth for 14 years before 


finally meeting in person. He’s one of 
the wisest men I know, and I often go 
to him for advice. 

Sometimes my correspondents 
and I gab about politics, but just as 
often we don’t. There is a retired lady 
in New Hampshire who writes to me 
at least once a week. We mostly chat 
about tennis. 

All told, I have maybe a dozen 
of these pen pals, though that term 
doesn’t really do them justice. I treas¬ 
ure these relationships because they 
are so unexpected. One of the pleas¬ 
ures of the writer’s life is the chance 
to strike up friendships with 
other writers you admire. 
When I started my career, it 
never occurred to me that 
there were friendships to be 
found among readers, too. 

The term “reader mail” 
carries a slightly zany con¬ 
notation. Back when people 
used to send paper letters, 
you could always tell the 
cranks ahead of time because 
their envelopes would be cov¬ 
ered in scribblings, stamps, 
or stickers. Or all of the 
above—as if they finished 
their letters, sealed them up, 
and then couldn’t stop them¬ 
selves from telling you one 
more thing. 

The era of email reduced real mail 
to a trickle, but increased the over¬ 
all volume of correspondence—and 
the percentage of crazy. I’d guess 
that around 10 percent of the emails 
I get are unhinged, moronic, or abu¬ 
sive, though many of the people 
writing are not actually bonkers. It’s 
just that they never expect a human 
being to read their missives. Most of 
them seem more chagrined than tri¬ 
umphant when I reply. 

And I almost always reply. Because 
you never know. 

It is a blessing that my life inter¬ 
twined with J. L.’s as it did. I’m 
grateful for his friendship. But I 
miss his voice all the same. 

Jonathan V Last 
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Make 50 the New 60 


S enate Democratic leader Chuck Schumer isn’t a happy 
warrior. He loves the spotlight, but everyone’s paying 
more attention to his colleagues Elizabeth Warren and 
Bernie Sanders. He hoped to be majority leader, but Repub¬ 
licans surprised most observers by holding the Senate on 
Election Day. He fulminated throughout 2016 against the 
decision by Republicans to deny President 
Barack Obama Supreme Court nominee 
Merrick Garland a hearing, let alone a vote, 
but his GOP counterpart, Mitch McConnell, 
showed how it’s done by succeeding in hold¬ 
ing his caucus together behind that strategy. 

So on January 3 of this year Schumer 
talked tough. “We are not going to settle 
on a Supreme Court nominee,” he told 
MSNBC’s Rachel Maddow. “If they don’t 
appoint someone who’s really good, we’re going to oppose 
him tooth and nail.” 

As Schumer made clear moments later, the only nomi¬ 
nee to fill the late Justice Antonin Scalia’s seat whom Demo¬ 
crats would consider “really good” would be a nominee who 
doesn’t share the judicial philosophy of Antonin Scalia. And 
when the MSNBC host suggested that “no [Trump] nomi¬ 
nee would be legitimate” because the appointment was right¬ 
fully Obama’s, Schumer agreed. “It’s hard for me to imagine 
a nominee that Donald Trump would choose that would get 
Republican support that we could support. So you’re right.” 
Asked if he would do his best to keep the Scalia seat open 
indefinitely, Schumer replied: “Absolutely.” 

So Chuck Schumer is pretty well committed to trying 
to marshal his members to an effort that’s never succeeded. 
Over the years many Supreme Court nominees have failed 
to make it out of the Senate (with or without an up-or-down 
vote being held). The Senate minority party has used the fil¬ 
ibuster to kill countless pieces of legislation. But the Senate 
minority has never used the filibuster to defeat a qualified 
and ethical Supreme Court nominee. 

Chuck Schumer is a smart and savvy politician. He 
surely knows that if 41 Democrats band together to deny an 
up-or-down vote on the confirmation of a nominee as well- 
respected as Judge Neil Gorsuch, Republicans will most 
likely eliminate the 60-vote hurdle on Supreme Court nomi¬ 
nees—just as Democrats did in 2013 for all other judicial and 
executive branch nominees. If Democrats want to preserve 
the possibility of filibustering Supreme Court nominees, they 
could have a better chance of success in the future against a 
weaker nominee, supported perhaps by a slimmer GOP Sen¬ 


ate majority and an administration nearer the end of its term. 

But Democrats may very well blow up their chance of 
filibustering a future nominee. Democrats are still smarting 
over the Senate Republican majority’s decision to hold Sca¬ 
lia’s seat open for the winner of the 2016 presidential elec¬ 
tion. Liberal activists want payback and are threatening to 
primary any Democrat who votes to allow an 
up-or-down vote on Gorsuch’s nomination— 
even if he or she then votes against Gorsuch. 

We trust that if Democrats choose to fili¬ 
buster, Republicans will be smart enough 
and tough enough to confirm Gorsuch with a 
simple majority vote. But all Chuck Schumer 
needs to turn an expected defeat into a shock¬ 
ing victory is to recruit three supporters 
among the 52 Senate Republicans. To that 
end, Schumer has suggested that the Republicans who would 
let 41 Democrats block Trump’s nominee are the “Republi¬ 
cans who believe in the institution of the Senate.” 

This is nonsense: Any Republican who would let 
41 Democrats keep the Scalia seat empty would not be pro¬ 
tecting the institution of the Senate. He would simply be 
embracing the principle that liberal activists appointed by 
Democrats need 51 votes for confirmation but constitu¬ 
tionalists appointed by Republicans need 60 votes. For if 
Democrats had won the White House and the Senate in 
2016, there was zero doubt that they would have steamrolled 
any GOP Supreme Court filibuster. There is zero doubt 
they will do it in the future even if Republicans forbear. 
We know this because it’s what Harry Reid told us Demo¬ 
crats would do. “They mess with the Supreme Court, [the 
filibuster will] be changed just like that,” Reid said, snap¬ 
ping his fingers, according to a report published at Talking 
Points Memo in October when a Hillary Clinton victory and 
a Hillary Clinton nominee seemed likely. 

There is no reason to believe, if Republican senators 
agree to requiring 60 votes for this Supreme Court nomi¬ 
nee, that Democrats would reciprocate when the tables are 
turned. An instructive lesson is how the filibuster for lower- 
court nominees was eliminated. After Democrats engaged 
in an unprecedented level of obstruction of George W. 
Bush’s judicial nominees, Republicans considered curtailing 
the filibuster. But in 2005 a bipartisan “Gang of 14” struck a 
deal to keep it. Just eight years later, Democrats eliminated it 
and proceeded to stack the second-most important court in 
the country, the U.S. Court of Appeals for the D.C. Circuit, 
with their favorites. 



Unhappy Schumer 
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As the fight to confirm Gorsuch proceeds, Republicans 
and other defenders of the Constitution will be entirely cor¬ 
rect to argue that a filibuster of Gorsuch would be unprece¬ 
dented. Republicans will also be correct to point out the ways 
in which Democratic treatment of Gorsuch differs from the 
GOP majority’s refusal to consider Obama nominee Merrick 
Garland during a presidential election year. (Chuck Schumer 
and Joe Biden both said during previous Republican admin¬ 
istrations that Supreme Court nominees should not be con¬ 
firmed during a presidential election campaign.) 

Republican senators have taken an oath to support and 
defend the Constitution, and they have an obligation to con¬ 
firm Supreme Court justices who would do the same. If they 
fail to exercise their constitutional authority to confirm Gor¬ 
such out of deference to a Senate rule that has never been 
used to block a qualified Supreme Court nominee—a rule 
that we know Democrats would eliminate if the tables were 
turned—they will make Chuck Schumer happier. But they 
will have failed the country and the Constitution. 

—William Kristol 


A Great Scalia 
Successor 

I n nominating federal appeals court judge Neil Gorsuch 
to the Supreme Court, President Trump has made an 
excellent choice. Assuming there is nothing in Gor- 
such’s record that is disqualifying, the Senate should con¬ 
firm him posthaste. 

The path to the Gorsuch nomination began almost 
a year ago when a seat opened on the Court as a result of 
Justice Antonin Scalia’s death. The conventional wisdom 
at the time was that President Obama would nominate a 
jurist whom the Senate then would confirm. But Majority 
Leader Mitch McConnell saw the matter differently. Yes, 
under the Constitution the president has the exclusive power 
to nominate justices. But the Senate also has a power that it 
alone may exercise—that of consenting (or not) to a presi¬ 
dent’s nomination. Without that consent no nominee may 
be appointed to the Court. 

Within hours of Scalia’s death McConnell announced 
that the Senate would not hold hearings or votes on whom¬ 
ever President Obama might nominate in the balance of 
what was, of course, an election year. In other words, there 
would be no confirmation process for any nominee. Rely¬ 
ing on Senate precedent, McConnell’s position—shared by 
other Republicans in their majority of 54—was that the next 
president, whoever that might be, Republican or Demo¬ 
cratic, should fill the vacancy. Which meant, of course, that 


voters would have the chance to pick the person who would 
nominate the next justice. 

In retrospect what is striking is not only that the Repub¬ 
lican majority held its no-consent position against Obama’s 
eventual nominee, Judge Merrick Garland, and thus kept 
open Scalia’s seat for the next president to fill, but also that 
Trump, not known for his constitutionalist interests, took 
seriously the possibility that he would be the one nominat¬ 
ing Scalia’s successor. 

Trump prepared for such a moment by consulting with 
conservative lawyers and scholars who specialize in judicial 
selection and devising a list of 21 prospects for the Court, 
whom he held out as judicial conservatives all. Trump said 
he would pick the next justice and any others from this list. 
He ran on that list, in effect, by distinguishing between the 
kind of judge he would pick and the kind Hillary Clinton 
would choose. Trump said his kind would “interpret the 
Constitution the way the Founders wanted it interpreted.” 
Clinton said her kind would advance liberal causes such as 
abortion rights. 

Trump’s position on judicial selection benefited him on 
Election Day. In exit polling, one of every five voters said 
that Supreme Court appointments were the most important 
factor for them in voting for president. And of those voters, 
57 percent favored Trump and 40 percent supported Clinton. 

By the usual measures, Gorsuch is an outstanding 
choice. He has impressive degrees—a B. A. from Columbia, a 
J.D. from Harvard, and a doctor of philosophy from Oxford. 
After clerking for Justices Byron White and Anthony Ken¬ 
nedy, Gorsuch became a highly regarded litigator at Kellogg 
Huber, one of Washington’s elite law firms. He left private 
practice to serve as a high-level official in the Justice Depart¬ 
ment, before President George W. Bush appointed him to 
the Tenth Circuit, which hears cases from eight western 
states. His estimable record as a judge includes compelling 
opinions on, among other topics, religious liberty and crimi¬ 
nal law and procedure. He is widely praised for his character 
and judicial temperament. At only 49, he could have a long 
tenure on the Court. 

Most notable about Gorsuch is, of course, his Scalia- 
like judicial philosophy. Throughout his campaign Trump 
evinced his admiration for Justice Scalia and his approach to 
interpreting the law. Indeed, it was a constant talking point 
for Trump that he wanted to nominate someone jurispru- 
dentially like Scalia. He has done that in choosing Gorsuch. 

Like Scalia, Gorsuch is a textualist in the sense that he 
seeks the meaning of a statute in the actual terms of the 
law—and not in manipulate legislative history. Like Sca¬ 
lia, he is an originalist in the sense that he seeks the mean¬ 
ing of a constitutional provision through study of how it was 
understood at the time of its enactment. 

Also like Scalia, Gorsuch seeks to preserve the structure 
created by the Constitution, as found in the separation of 
powers and federalism. Indeed, Gorsuch may be more open 
than Scalia was to challenges to the modern administrative 
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state, where lie perhaps the most important legal issues for 
the constitutional lawyers of Gorsuch’s generation. 

Yet another way in which the judge is like Scalia is in his 
writing, which is consistently excellent and often touched 
with humor. Consider his 2012 opinion in an otherwise dry 
dispute between two insurance companies: 

Haunted houses may be full of ghosts, goblins, and guil¬ 
lotines, but it’s their more prosaic features that pose the 
real danger. Tyler Hodges found that out when an evening 
shift working the ticket booth ended with him plummeting 
down an elevator shaft. But as these things go, this case no 
longer involves Mr. Hodges. Years ago he recovered from 
his injuries, received a settlement, and moved on. This 
lingering specter of a lawsuit concerns only two insurance 
companies and who must foot the bill. And at the end of it 
all, we find, there is no escape for either of them. 

Those who follow the Supreme Court will be grateful that 
another fine stylist will soon be sitting among the justices. 

Assuming, of course, that Gorsuch is confirmed. 
Democrats are in a nasty Trump-fighting mood, and Sen¬ 
ate Democrats are talking of filibustering the nominee. 
Republicans, with a majority of 52, would need 60 votes to 
end a filibuster, a number that could be hard to reach. Four 
years ago Senate Democrats did away with the filibuster for 
lower-court nominations. Senate Republicans should now 
extend that rule to Supreme Court nominations, if need be. 
Would the judge from Colorado be worth that extraordi¬ 
nary effort? Indeed, he would. 

—Terry Eastland 


The Value of Life 

T he Telegraph recently reported the horrifying news 
that a doctor in Holland had been cleared of charges 
after she drugged an elderly woman suffering from 
dementia, had her family hold her down, and killed her. 
The laws in Holland are such that what occurred falls under 
the rubric of “euthanasia.” The grim practice is on the rise 
in Europe and elsewhere. According to a 2015 report in the 
Financial Times , about 3 percent of all Dutch deaths are now 
the result of euthanasia. Even more horrifying is that you 
no longer have to be terminally ill to be euthanized in many 
places. Mental illness is an increasingly common justifica¬ 
tion. In the Netherlands, a young woman in her twenties was 
allowed to euthanize herself based on suffering post-trau¬ 
matic stress disorder from sexual abuse. 

There are no doubt deep cultural explanations for the 
rise of euthanasia, but enthusiasm for legalization is owed in 
part to the imperatives of the welfare state. Canada’s National 
Post last week reported on a new study that concluded eutha¬ 


nasia could save Canada’s overburdened national health care 
system up to $139 million a year. “The authors go to pains to 
state they aren’t suggesting people be voluntarily euthanized 
to save money,” notes the National Post. But if they didn’t 
want people to make a connection to cost-savings, there 
would be no reason to do the study. 

So far only a handful of states in this country have started 
down the deadly path blazed by the Dutch. Most recently, 
voters in Colorado passed a euthanasia law last fall that is 
so broadly written it will surely cause a jump in “medically 
assisted end-of-life care,” as the absurd euphemism has it. In 
Colorado, you need two doctors to sign off on allowing you to 
kill yourself. But that’s not much of a restriction. A friendly 
dermatologist and psychiatrist would suffice to diagnose you 
as terminally ill and sign off on your suicide. America’s opi¬ 
oid epidemic spread in part because of “pill mills” run by 
doctors who prescribed vast amounts of painkillers for profit. 
It’s not hard to imagine “suicide mills” where, for a price, 
anyone can purchase a ticket to his own demise. 

The good news is that Colorado may also, in a way, help 
inspire Americans to resist the euthanasia movement. Judge 
Neil M. Gorsuch, a fourth-generation Coloradan, has just 
been nominated to the Supreme Court and is likely to be con¬ 
firmed. It’s an excellent pick for many reasons, among them 
that Gorsuch is the author of an impressive anti-euthanasia 
work, The Future of Assisted Suicide and Euthanasia. It’s a won¬ 
derful book, if for no other reason than that Gorsuch, like his 
predecessor Antonin Scalia, is the rare judge who can write 
with force and wit. 

The judge is a Christian (an Episcopalian who went to 
Catholic prep school), but he emphasizes that his case against 
euthanasia is grounded in “secular moral theory.” He grap¬ 
ples with the arguments of influential thinkers on these mat¬ 
ters, including the damnable Peter Singer, who remains a 
darling of the establishment despite advocating infanticide. 
(In 2015 Singer said, “I don’t want my health insurance pre¬ 
miums to be higher so that infants who can experience zero 
quality of life can have expensive treatments.”) 

Though it came out a decade ago, Gorsuch’s book has 
proved regrettably prescient, as he warned that such condi¬ 
tions as depression would soon become pretexts for state- 
sanctioned suicide. “Once we open the door to excusing or 
justifying the intentional taking of life as ‘necessary,’ we 
introduce the real possibility that the lives of some persons 
(very possibly the weakest and most vulnerable among us) 
may be deemed less ‘valuable,’ and receive less protection 
from the law, than others,” he wrote. 

Supreme Court hopefuls often keep their core beliefs to 
themselves, but Gorsuch writes that his book is “premised 
on the idea that all human beings are intrinsically valuable 
and the intentional taking of human life by private persons is 
always wrong.” There’s not a lot to be optimistic about these 
days, but the thought of a justice guided by such an impor¬ 
tant truth sitting on the High Court is a reason to hope. 

—Mark Hemingway 
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Angling for a 
Supreme Pick 

How Trump landed Neil Gorsuch. 

by Fred Barnes 



W hen Donald Trump released 
his first list of potential 
Supreme Court nominees 
last May, Neil Gorsuch’s name was not 
on it. The inner circle of Trump’s advis¬ 
ers were aware of Gorsuch’s lofty repu¬ 
tation as a judge. Still, they kept him 
off the list because they hadn’t fully 
studied his judicial record, his years as 
a private lawyer, and his personal life. 
Once they did, he impressed them, in 
the words of a Trump researcher, as 
“almost too perfect.” 

But the candidate’s advisers—Steve 
Bannon, lawyer Donald McGahn, and 
Federalist Society executive vice presi¬ 
dent Leonard Leo—weren’t ready to 
single him out. Instead, in September, 
they expanded the list from 11 to 21 
candidates. And a main reason was to 
put Gorsuch’s name on it. But by add¬ 
ing 10 more names, it didn’t create a 
stir or look like favoritism. 

The list, which had been Trump’s 
idea, was soon pared to six people, five 
men and one woman (appeals court 
judge Diane Sykes). Then it shrank to 
four men who were personally inter¬ 
viewed by Trump. One of them, district 
court judge Amul Thapar of Kentucky, 
had been put on the list by Senate 
majority leader Mitch McConnell. 

On January 14, with the list down 
to three, Trump interviewed Gorsuch 
for 45 minutes at his office in Trump 
Tower. It went well, but Gorsuch 
wasn’t as dazzling as Thomas Hardi- 
man, another appeals court judge, was 
in his interview. Hardiman was pre¬ 
pared. He came in with a binder. 

Hardiman had the advantage of sit¬ 
ting on the Third Circuit court with 
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Trump’s sister, Maryanne Trump 
Barry. She spoke highly of him. “She 
likes him,” Trump told aides. 

The final candidate interviewed by 
Trump was still another appeals court 
judge, William Pryor. He had the sup¬ 
port of many conservatives, including 
Jeff Sessions, Trump’s nominee for 
attorney general. Sessions had nice 
things to say about Pryor, who suc¬ 
ceeded him as Alabama attorney gen¬ 
eral when Sessions was elected to the 
Senate in 1996. But he said all those 
on the list were worthy. 

The three finalists were all the right 
age to serve 20 years and probably more 
on the Supreme Court—an important 
consideration. Gorsuch is 49, Hardi¬ 
man 51, Pryor 54. So age didn’t favor 
one over another. But ease of gaining 
Senate confirmation did. Hardiman 
was considered the most confirmable, 
Gorsuch second, Pryor third. 

Pryor was viewed by Trump and his 
advisers as the most conservative and 
certainly the most outspoken, having 
called Roe v. Wade an “abomination.” 
Gorsuch was next, Hardiman slightly 
less conservative. But the assessment 
of their conservatism was subjective. 
It depended in part on the cases on 
which they had written opinions. 

It came down to Gorsuch and 
Hardiman. I think Gorsuch was 
assisted by which vacancy he would be 
filling. The empty seat had belonged 
to Justice Antonin Scalia, who died a 
year ago. And Trump had said during 
the campaign that he would appoint a 
Scalia-like replacement. 

Gorsuch best fits the Scalia model. 
Like Scalia, he is a great writer, though 
his opinions are less biting than Sca- 
lia’s. He knew Scalia and went fly fish¬ 
ing with him in Colorado, Gorsuch’s 


home state. That event has been memo¬ 
rialized in a now-famous picture of the 
two wading in a river. Also, three of 
Gorsuch’s law clerks went on to clerk 
for Scalia. In short, his connection to 
Scalia gave Gorsuch a powerful assist. 

At last week’s East Room ceremony 
at the White House in which he intro¬ 
duced Gorsuch, Trump said the “image 
and genius” of Scalia were “in my 
mind throughout the decision-making 
process.” Scalia’s widow, Maureen, was 
in the audience. “Please stand up,” he 
said to her. “Thank you, Maureen.” 

Following Trump, Gorsuch sounded 
like Scalia. “In our legal order it is for 
Congress and not the courts to write 
new laws,” he said. “It is the role of 
judges to apply, not alter, the work 
of the people’s representatives. A judge 
who likes every outcome he reaches is 
very likely a bad judge”—here he was 
interrupted by laughter—“stretching 
for results he prefers rather than those 
the law demands.” 

To repeat the numbers on the win¬ 
nowing of candidates, it went from 
21, to 6, 4, 3, 2, and finally 1. When 
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Trump saw Sykes’s name on the list of 
six, he recalled the opposition of radio 
talk show host Charlie Sykes to him 
in the Wisconsin primary, which he 
lost. Trump thought, wrongly, that 
he was the judge’s husband. They 
were married and had two children 
before divorcing in 1999. 

Leonard Leo, who was respon¬ 
sible for making the selection process 
orderly and thorough, insists none 
of the final three had allies inside the 
selection process who lobbied for his 
nomination. But they did have sup¬ 
porters. Leo, by the way, was largely 
responsible for the lists. He did not 
advise Trump on whom to choose. He 
says Trump always intended to make 
the final list public. 

Hardiman’s biggest supporter was 
former Pennsylvania senator Rick San- 
torum. A Trump aide described Hardi- 
man as “Santorum without the edge.” 
Trump read Santorum’s book Blue Col¬ 
lar Conservatives and agreed with its the¬ 
sis that Republicans needed to appeal to 
neglected working-class conservatives. 

Just before the Indiana primary on 
May 3, Trump called Santorum and 
asked for his endorsement. Santorum 
had earlier dropped out of the presi¬ 
dential race. He said no. After Trump 
locked up the GOP nomination by 
winning Indiana, he called Santorum 
again, just after Ted Cruz quit the race. 

This time, Santorum had a propo¬ 
sition. He would endorse Trump if he 
released the list of those he was con¬ 
sidering for the High Court. And he 
wanted his friend Hardiman’s name 
on the list. Trump agreed. He put out 
the list with Hardiman on it sooner 
than expected and promised to pick his 
nominee from it. Santorum examined 
the list, didn’t find any nonconserva¬ 
tives, and endorsed Trump. 

They talked once more when Santo¬ 
rum came to Trump Tower just before 
Christmas. Trump told aides at the 
meeting that Santorum had been for 
Cruz. He hadn’t been. Santorum urged 
Trump to pick Hardiman. He argued 
that Trump had done nothing for Penn¬ 
sylvania—Hardiman lives in the Pitts¬ 
burgh area—in choosing people for his 
new administration. But the state had 
delivered the presidency to Trump, 


Santorum said. Trump was noncom¬ 
mittal. He hadn’t yet met Gorsuch. 

Hardiman may have a second 
shot at the Supreme Court. Justice 
Anthony Kennedy, a Reagan nomi¬ 
nee, is rumored to be ready to retire 
this summer. Hardiman is already vet¬ 
ted and considered to be confirmable. 
“That will be a tougher confirmation,” 
Leo says. “No one is off the table.” 

Guiding the nomination process 
wasn’t Leo’s last act. He went on a 
leave of absence from the Federalist 
Society last week to run the confir¬ 
mation effort. It was ready to go, with 
$10 million raised for TV ads, once 
Gorsuch was tapped. 

In 2006, Gorsuch wrote a book 


O n a late January afternoon, as 
press secretary Sean Spicer 
walked into the White 
House media briefing room, a tall, 
thin, bespectacled man poked his head 
in the doorway for a moment before 
turning around and heading back 
into the West Wing. Later that week, 
at another briefing, the man stayed 
longer, standing in the corner behind 
the podium, out of view of the array of 
television cameras. 

The reporters peppering Spicer 
with questions were unlikely to know 
it, but the wallflower watching over the 
proceedings happened to be the lead¬ 
ing conservative intellectual to argue 
for the election of Donald Trump. 
His pseudonymous essays during the 
campaign sparked more discussion— 
and disputation—among thinkers 
on the right than just about anyone 
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entitled The Future of Assisted Suicide 
and Euthanasia. It is scholarly work 
and not polemical, but his opposi¬ 
tion to euthanasia is clear. Suspecting 
Democrats might try to use the book 
against Gorsuch, a 20-page defense of 
the book was prepared in time for his 
nomination. A “memo for social con¬ 
servatives” was also put together. 

Rarely has such an organized 
campaign for a court nominee been 
unleashed so quickly. One of the aims 
of its organizers was to give Trump a 
process with which he would be com¬ 
fortable. They gave him that. And 
when Gorsuch is sworn in as the ninth 
justice of the Supreme Court, he will 
no doubt be thrilled. ♦ 


else’s. Rush Limbaugh spent hours 
on his radio show promoting what 
he hailed as the scribe’s “shaming” 
of the Never Trump conservatives. 
Prominent conservative opponents of 
Trump, like New York Times columnist 
Ross Douthat, National Review's Jonah 
Goldberg, and Washington Post colum¬ 
nist Michael Gerson, published critical 
responses to his most widely read essay. 
The writer even granted a postelection 
interview to the New Yorker , on the 
condition that his real identity not be 
revealed. The magazine described him 
as among those trying “to build a gov¬ 
erning ideology” around Trump. 

Now he’s helping to implement that 
governing ideology directly. The writer 
is a senior national-security official 
in the Trump White House, nearly a 
decade after serving in a similar role for 
George W. Bush. His unmasking ends 
one of the remaining mysteries of last 
year’s crazy and unpredictable election. 

The enigmatic writer’s real name is 


‘Decius’ Comes in 
from the Cold 

And goes to work in the White House. 
by Michael Warren 
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Michael Anton, and he’s a fast-talking 
47-year-old intellectual who, unlike 
most of his colleagues, can readily 
quote Roman histories and Renais¬ 
sance thinkers. But readers knew him 
throughout 2016 as Publius Decius 
Mus, first at a now-defunct website 
called the Journal of American Great¬ 
ness and later in the online pages of the 
Claremont Review of Books. As Decius, 
Anton insisted that electing Trump 
and implementing Trumpism was the 
best and only way to stave off Ameri¬ 
can decline—making a cerebral case to 
make America great again. 

At the center of the Anton-Decius 
argument (distilled best in his 
September essay for the Claremont 
Review entitled “The Flight 93 
Election”) was the belief that the 
decline of the United States under 
the direction of the progressive 
left has been abetted by a bloated 
and lethargic conservative move¬ 
ment of “think-tanks, magazines, 
conferences, fellowships, and 
such” that exists to perpetuate the 
status quo. Conservative intellec¬ 
tuals had been living a contradic¬ 
tion, wrote Decius, decrying the 
decay of America’s social, eco¬ 
nomic, and political traditions 
while offering nothing but tired 
ideas that tinkered on the mar¬ 
gins of public policy—if they did any¬ 
thing at all. More nefariously, Decius 
suggested, professional conservative 
intellectuals were more motivated to 
preserve their own status (and steady 
stream of paychecks) than to recon¬ 
sider their positions and ideological 
priors. His writing on this point was at 
once funny, clever, and vicious: 

How have the last two decades 
worked out for you, personally? If 
you’re a member or fellow-traveler of 
the Davos class, chances are: pretty 
well. If you’re among the subspecies 
conservative intellectual or politician, 
you’ve accepted—perhaps not con¬ 
sciously, but unmistakably—your sta¬ 
tus on the roster of the Washington 
Generals of American politics. Your 
job is to show up and lose, but you are 
a necessary part of the show and you 
do get paid. To the extent that you are 
ever on the winning side of anything, 
it’s as sophists who help the Davoisie 


oligarchy rationalize open borders, 
lower wages, outsourcing, de-indus- 
trialization, trade giveaways, and end¬ 
less, pointless, winless war. 

For Decius, the stakes of the 2016 
election were civilizational, a choice 
between a continuation of corrupt 
republicanism in the service of pro¬ 
gressive ideals and a disruption of 
that arc. Violence and battle are his 
preferred motifs: The left is looking 
to “crush” dissent; a Hillary Clinton 
presidency would have been “Rus¬ 
sian Roulette with a semi-auto.” The 
titular “Flight 93,” his heavy-handed 
metaphor for the election, refers to 
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the hijacked plane on 9/11 that pas¬ 
sengers heroically took back from ter¬ 
rorists. He even chose a martial nom 
de plume. In his History of Rome, Livy 
describes Publius Decius Mus as a 
Roman consul who rode to the front of 
his army in battle, sacrificing himself 
to save his men and Rome. Again, 
and to be clear, it’s just a metaphor. 

Anton/Decius viewed Trump as the 
only Republican willing and eager to 
sacrifice conservative pieties to save 
America. “Trump, alone among can¬ 
didates for high office in this or in the 
last seven (at least) cycles, has stood 
up to say: I want to live. I want my 
party to live. I want my country to live. 
I want my people to live. I want to end 
the insanity,” he wrote. But it’s not 
just the poetry Decius finds compelling 
about Trump—he’s a fan of the prose: 
“The truth is that Trump articulated, 
if incompletely and inconsistently, 



the right stances on the right issues— 
immigration, trade, and war—right 
from the beginning.” For the Trumpian 
intellectual, the sin of modern Ameri¬ 
can politics is the unwillingness of the 
elites in both parties to correct “stupid 
immigration, economic, and foreign 
policies” that have created a divided 
people. Trumpism offers an unexplored 
way of “aligning the economic inter¬ 
ests of, and (we may hope) foster¬ 
ing solidarity among, the working, 
lower middle, and middle classes of 
all races and ethnicities.” Liberty, 
prosperity, and civility—corner¬ 
stone values of mainstream conserv¬ 
atism—give way to solidarity, 
assimilation, and greatness. 

Anton wasn’t always where 
Trump is on these issues, and 
he has the profile of exactly the 
type of movement conserva¬ 
tive for which Trumpism has 
no use. He was inculcated in the 
Straussian conservative world of 
the Claremont Graduate School, 
reading—besides the late politi¬ 
cal philosopher Leo Strauss— 
ancient philosophy, modern 
political theory, and Machia- 
velli. (He married his interest 
in the Italian Renaissance writer 
with his passion for men’s fash¬ 
ion in a 2006 book called The 
Suit , a parody of The Prince also writ¬ 
ten under a pseudonym.) 

After working as a speechwriter and 
press secretary for New York mayor 
Rudy Giuliani, he entered Bush’s 
White House in 2001 as a communi¬ 
cations aide for the National Security 
Council, a job that took on greater 
weight after 9/11. Anton was part of 
the team that made the case within the 
administration and to the public for 
invading Iraq—and he was enthusiastic 
about the war. That team helped craft 
one of the more infamous sentences 
in a State of the Union address, from 
Bush’s in 2003: “The British govern¬ 
ment has learned that Saddam Hussein 
recently sought significant quantities 
of uranium from Africa.” CIA director 
George Tenet later said those 16 words 
“never should have been included” in 
the president’s address, and the ques¬ 
tionable intelligence behind the claim 
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became a touchstone for those who 
contended the case for invading Iraq 
was trumped up. Anton was key among 
those on the NSC staff who argued 
(eventually successfully) that the Bush 
administration should stop defend¬ 
ing the statement’s inclusion in the 
address. Decius doesn’t mention 
the words or the arguments for the Iraq 
war in any of his writings, but he does 
state in his first essay for the Journal 
of American Greatness that the invasion 
“was a strategic and tactical blunder 
that destroyed a country (however 
badly governed), destabilized a region, 
and harmed American interests.” 

His evolution on the issue of Iraq 
is perhaps Anton’s most notable shift, 
but it’s not the only one informed by 
his experience as a member of the gov¬ 
erning class he so artfully assailed as 
Decius. After leaving the Bush admin¬ 
istration in 2005, Anton was a speech- 
writer for Rupert Murdoch at the 
media conglomerate News Corpora¬ 
tion, then the director of communica¬ 
tions at megabank Citigroup. For the 
last year and a half, he’s been a man¬ 
aging director at the investment firm 
BlackRock. With that resume, it’s no 
wonder the man who referred to the 
“Davos class” as a “junta” and wrote 
that it would “be better for the nation 
to divide up more equitably a slightly 
smaller pie than to add one extra slice” 
chose to write under a pseudonym. 
Anton would no doubt happily accept 
that he is a “traitor to his class,” which 
is what his Journal of American Great¬ 
ness compatriot Julius Krein called 
Donald Trump in these pages. (Anton 
himself has contributed many pieces to 
The Weekly Standard and its website, 
as recently as last year.) 

Anton may also be a traitor to 
his class of conservative intellectu¬ 
als, though his writings on Trump 
rejected by the Claremont Review of 
Books in early 2016 eventually found 
their home there by the end of the 
election. More consequential, in his 
new position as senior director of stra¬ 
tegic communications at the National 
Security Council, he brings his brand 
of intellectual Trumpism right to the 
White House and the locus of power. 
The job was initially given to Monica 


Crowley, the writer and television 
pundit, with the intention that she 
be a public face for the Trump White 
House on national-security issues. But 
Crowley was forced to withdraw just 
days before Trump was inaugurated 
after reports revealed she had plagia¬ 
rized her last book and her Ph.D. the¬ 
sis. Anton’s role will likely involve 
less camera time and more shaping of 
the administration’s national-security 
message behind the scenes. 

Whatever the tasks of his White 
House position, Anton finds him¬ 
self where many public intellectuals 
hope to end up: in a seat at the table 


N o journalist really under¬ 
stood the forces that over 
the past year made Donald 
Trump president, with the possible 
exception of the former newspaper 
publisher Conrad Black. In early 2016, 
with the primary season barely under¬ 
way, Black wrote a column in Canada’s 
National Post entitled “Don’t underes¬ 
timate Donald. He will win.” Against 
those who claimed Trump could not 
possibly break the barrier of 20, 30, 
or 40 percent of the vote, or that his 
“infelicities” doomed his candidacy, 
Black admitted that it certainly did 
appear that way. “But he seems to 
have become the man,” Black wrote, 
“whom the great office of president of 
the United States now seeks.” 

Black’s idea of an office “seeking” 
a person would sound nutty had it 
not been so thoroughly vindicated. 
The events of the past week lead one 
to wonder whether something simi¬ 
lar isn’t happening in France as the 
presidential elections scheduled for 
April 23 and May 7 approach. Ever 
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of power. In Anton’s case, acquiring 
influence meant reconsidering his 
own ideological pedigree and formu¬ 
lating a new political ethos—one in 
which he was reasonably but never 
fully confident. In “The Flight 93 
Election,” Decius considered the 
2016 election a game of Russian rou¬ 
lette for conservatives. A President 
Clinton would all but assure annihi¬ 
lation of everything they hold dear. 
“With Trump, at least you can spin 
the cylinder and take your chances,” 
he wrote. Decius’s spin turned out 
well for him—now he’s at the front of 
the battle line, saving Rome. ♦ 


since 2011, when Marine Le Pen took 
over the populist National Front (FN) 
from her aging father, pundits have 
speculated that it might be possible 
for France to make an ideological 
lurch of the sort that has now taken 
Britain out of the European Union 
and brought Donald Trump to the 
White House. 

This has always been unlikely. 
To simplify a bit, the FN is a coali¬ 
tion of two conservative out-groups: 
reactionary nationalists and ultra¬ 
montane Catholics. Le Pen took over 
the party by rallying the former fac¬ 
tion against the latter. The Catholics 
and their allies, though, have turned 
out, to the surprise of many, to be 
the larger force. When the unpopu¬ 
lar Socialist government of Frangois 
Hollande introduced gay marriage in 
2013, millions rallied against it. Last 
November, the mainstream conserv¬ 
ative party, the Republicans, nomi¬ 
nated the Catholic ex-prime minister 
Frangois Fillon (sounds like “peon” 
or “neon”) as their candidate for the 
presidency. Le Pen’s chances seemed 
to vanish. Fillon could start measur¬ 
ing the Elysee Palace for drapes. 


Fillon Falling 

Will les Deplorables break left or right? 
by Christopher Caldwell 
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At the end of January, that changed. 
The satirical newspaper Le Canard 
enchaine alleged that Fillon had paid 
his Welsh-born wife hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of euros for a no-show job in 
parliament. Hiring relatives is com¬ 
monplace in French politics. Fillon 
admitted his wife had worked for him 
as a legislative aide for years, and that 
his children, who are lawyers, had 
also done legal work for him. What is 
anathema in French politics is a no- 
show job. As the Voix du Nord news¬ 
paper snidely put it, Mrs. Fillon was a 
co-worker “so discreet that she never 
acquired an entry badge for the Palais 
Bourbon, or even an email address.” 
She also seemed, rather mysteriously, 
to be collecting a large salary from 
the literary Revue des deux Mondes 
for similarly light duties, and Fil- 
lon’s children had done their so- 
called legal work when they were too 
young to be lawyers. Barely 10 weeks 
from the elections, the Republicans 
were looking for a Plan B. 

“Not content to throw the bums 
out,” someone wrote in the daily Le 
Telegramme , “the French are now 
punishing candidates before they 
even get into office.” Marine Le Pen 
herself was battling a similar scandal, 
having been assessed a fine of over 
$300,000 for listing phantom employ¬ 
ees for her party’s delegation to the 
European parliament. But French 
voters apparently do not punish poli¬ 
ticians for stealing from the German, 
Polish, and Spanish taxpayers with 
quite the zeal they do for stealing 
from French ones. 

In ordinary times, the great ben¬ 
eficiary of Fillon’s struggles would 
be France’s Socialist party. But Hol- 
lande has proved, by some measures, 
the single least popular national 
leader in the Western world since 
World War II, with popularity rat¬ 
ings that have dipped into the single 
digits. Hollande alienated much of 
the country in 2012 by promising a 
radical anti-capitalist program that 
would include 75 percent taxes on top 
earners, and describing himself as an 
“enemy” of the rich. When the prom¬ 
ised tax and other classical socialist 
measures turned out to be illegal, his 


party’s true believers turned on him. 
By 2015 Hollande and his prime min¬ 
ister Manuel Vails, probably the most 
conservative figure in the Socialist 
party, had to pass unprecedented free- 
market reforms in order to keep the 
economy from sputtering out. 

Among French Socialists there is 
something called “the left of the left.” 
That is where the votes turned out 
to be this primary season. For a long 
time, Vails appeared to be the strong¬ 
est candidate to appeal to the median 
Frenchman, but you know the times 
we live in. Benoit Hamon, Hollande’s 
most ideological detractor among the 
Socialists, pulverized Vails. Hamon 
believes in euthanasia, green energy, 


Marine Le Pen, left, and Benoit Hamon 

and legalized marijuana, but at the 
heart of his platform is a set of uncon¬ 
ventional economic ideas. We are 
undergoing a rarefaction du travail , 
he thinks—a permanent shortage of 
good-paying jobs. As such, he wants 
to abrogate Hollande’s 2015 reforms. 
He also favors offering each citizen a 
guaranteed minimum income. 

Hamon has been accused of “Cor- 
bynizing” the Socialist party, as Brit¬ 
ain’s Labour leader Jeremy Corbyn 
did in returning his own party to 
real ideological socialism. We would 
call this Sandersization. And if you 
are among those who think there is 
such a thing as the “change vote,” 
and that, by winning it, Bernie Sand¬ 
ers could have beaten Donald Trump, 
then there would be nothing silly 
or futile about a Hamon candidacy. 
Except that Hamon is not a Sanders- 
style nostalgic—he is a utopian. And 
in French politics, it’s okay to be a 
utopian only when it comes to experi¬ 
ments in sexuality—not when it 


comes to the portfolios of the “caviar 
left,” as they are called in Paris. 

The well-heeled part (and that is a 
big part) of the Socialist party is rush¬ 
ing to the exits. These voters have 
been smitten by Emmanuel Macron, 
the 39-year-old former investment 
banker whom Hollande appointed 
economy minister when bond trad¬ 
ers were starting to worry that France 
was turning into a banana republic. 
Macron may be the most capitalistic 
candidate for president France has 
ever seen—and the present Zeitgeist 
would seem unpropitious for intro¬ 
ducing French Socialist voters to 
Clintonomics. Macron, who likes the 
Socialist party’s gender and ecologi¬ 
cal programs, believes a preference 
for clean air over dirty is enough to 
qualify one as a man of the left nowa¬ 
days. Maybe he is right. Macron did 
not participate in the Socialist pri¬ 
mary, starting instead a new politi¬ 
cal organization called En Marche, 
which humbly borrows the initials 
of the candidate himself. According 
to the weekly magazine LExpress , so 
many Socialists want to register as 
En Marche candidates that the par¬ 
ty’s leaders fear being seen as a new 
label for an old politics. Pollsters have 
been quoted as saying that if Macron 
could achieve a critical mass of popu¬ 
larity (20 percent or so), that would 
suffice to convince Socialists he is 
their man, and En Marche their party. 

The French “left” is laboring under 
a common difficulty. Like the Ameri¬ 
can one, it binds together a coalition 
of urban elites and the disproportion¬ 
ately minority populations that labor 
for them. It is a coalition that works 
well as a governing majority, when 
it can distribute privileges, and each 
part of the coalition has something 
to gain from swallowing its misgiv¬ 
ings and saying “yes” to all the other 
partners’ agendas. But once in oppo¬ 
sition, the interests of the rich part of 
the party and the poor part become 
harder to reconcile. Look at the pres¬ 
ent disarray of American Democrats. 

That is why a victory for Le Pen, 
while still unlikely, is now among the 
possible outcomes. It may not even be 
the strangest among them. ♦ 
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Mexican Americans 

New guys on the block. 
by Juan R. Rangel & Peter Skerry 


W e are two Americans with 
different family histories 
whose paths converged 
when we got involved with one of 
the nation’s largest Hispanic charter 
school operators. At the peak of our 
efforts a couple of years ago, 
the United Neighborhood 
Organization (UNO) Char¬ 
ter School Network enrolled 
more than 7,600 mostly 
Mexican-origin students in 
K-12 educational programs 
across Chicago. 

Given our longstand¬ 
ing preoccupation with the 
challenges facing Mexican 
Americans, we were dis¬ 
mayed by Donald Trump’s 
provocative campaign rheto¬ 
ric. But as political realists, 
we were also sobered by his 
words, because they high¬ 
lighted the Mexican-Amer- 
ican community’s lack of 
influence and power. 

We also recognize the basis 
of President Trump’s popu¬ 
larity. For several years now, 
millions of Americans have 
felt financially squeezed and 
culturally marginalized by 
business and political elites 
who have refused to give any 
credence or legitimacy to popular 
anxieties aroused by a historic wave 
of unskilled immigrants. Determined 
to ignore the inevitable problems 


Juan R. Rangel is president of Mastery 
Consulting, LLC, and former CEO of 
the United Neighborhood Organization 
(UNO) in Chicago. Peter Skerry is professor 
of political science at Boston College, author 
of Mexican Americans: The Ambivalent 
Minority, and a former UNO board 
member. Both were members of the Brookings- 
Duke Immigration Policy Roundtable. 


associated with any such population 
movement, and often blinded by self- 
interest, these elites have refused to 
view this influx as anything other than 
a blessing to America’s culture and a 
boon to the economy. 


We are also mindful of the pro¬ 
vocative, often insulting, and occa¬ 
sionally threatening rhetoric of 
Mexican-American leaders seeking to 
make racialized claims against Ameri¬ 
can society. In effect, these leaders 
have encouraged Hispanics not just 
to identify with their brown skin but 
also to develop thin skins. Not surpris¬ 
ingly, these same leaders have seized 
on Trump’s rhetoric as further evi¬ 
dence of Mexican Americans’ status 
as an aggrieved and victimized minor¬ 
ity. And so, the struggle continues! 


But there is an alternative view. 
As another immigrant, Mr. Dooley 
(Finley Peter Dunne’s fictional Irish 
bartender), taught generations of 
Americans, “Politics ain’t beanbag.” 
Or as political scientist James Q. Wil¬ 
son similarly noted, “Policymaking in 
the United States is ... like a barroom 
brawl.” To be sure, immigrants have 
at times been targeted by xenophobes 
and nativists. But just as often, they 
have joined the brawl as active partici¬ 
pants in fierce economic and political 
competition with other immigrants, 
not to mention former slaves and their 
descendants. This competi¬ 
tion has seldom, if ever, been 
completely open and fair. But 
like the descendants of other 
immigrants, we recognize 
that the United States has 
offered greater opportunities 
to us and our families than 
were available in the lands 
of our forebears—whether 
Mexico or Ireland. 

So now with Donald 
Trump in office, we see an 
opportunity for Mexican- 
American and Hispanic lead¬ 
ers generally to respond to 
his challenge. In the months 
ahead, we expect these lead¬ 
ers to articulate the anxie¬ 
ties as well as the needs of 
their people. We similarly 
anticipate their pointing to 
the contributions Mexican 
Americans have made to the 
nation. Less likely, though 
much needed, would be these 
leaders’ encouraging their 
people to acknowledge the 
sacrifices and contributions of their 
fellow Americans—many of whom 
have their own immigrant histories. 

Granted, even before Donald 
Trump appeared on the political 
stage, the context was not promis¬ 
ing. The United States has for some 
time now been home to an unprece¬ 
dented 11 million undocumented (or, 
if you will, illegal) immigrants, more 
than half of whom are from Mexico. 
Moreover, many of those arriving 
in recent decades have not intended 
to remain. Grandparents and even 



Mexican Americans celebrate their swearing-in 
as U.S. citizens in Phoenix, July 4, 2007. 
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parents continue to dream of one day 
returning “home.” Yet as indicated 
by their steadily increasing numbers, 
many Mexican migrants end up put¬ 
ting down roots here, often for the 
simple reason that their offspring are 
Americans—socially and culturally, if 
not always legally. Nevertheless, prox¬ 
imity to Mexico helps fuel continued 
indecision, resulting in the transiency 
and instability characterizing many 
barrio neighborhoods. 

This is one reason why Mexican 
migrants struggle to learn English. 
To be sure, their efforts likely reflect 
less civic duty or pride than personal 
ambition—or the need to exert paren¬ 
tal authority over English-speaking 
children. Either way, we don’t do 
much to help them. Meanwhile, pro¬ 
grams such as bilingual education and 
bilingual ballots send quite different 
signals. Then, too, Mexicans typically 
want to hold on to some of the cul¬ 
ture and language of their homeland. 
Much of this is familiar from earlier 
waves of immigrants in our history. 


Nevertheless, in a 2013 study for the 
Manhattan Institute, Duke economist 
Jacob Vigdor reports that assimilation 
rates for Mexicans are substantially 
lower than for other immigrants today. 

We are not surprised. Mexican- 
American leaders have long rejected 
the goal of assimilation, mistakenly 
arguing that it requires complete 
abandonment of their people’s heri¬ 
tage. The truth is, assimilation does 
involve what Norman Podhoretz 
called “the brutal bargain”: not only 
the hard work and sacrifice neces¬ 
sary to take advantage of opportuni¬ 
ties, but also certain painful if not 
total adjustments in social and cul¬ 
tural values. For more than a genera¬ 
tion, Mexican-American leaders have 
encouraged their people to avoid this 
difficult path and instead lay claim to 
the American dream as an oppressed 
racial minority whose long-standing 
grievances entitle them to special 
privileges and protections. 

By contrast, we believe that the 
path to material success and political 


power for Mexican Americans lies in 
understanding that theirs is only the 
most recent chapter in a challenging 
but nonetheless rewarding immigrant 
assimilation story, and that the best 
way to claim full ownership as stake¬ 
holders in America is not to cast them¬ 
selves as an oppressed minority but to 
understand that they are—sometimes 
literally—the new guys on the block. 

We learned this lesson working 
with the charter schools network. As 
UNO renovated or built facilities for 
16 schools, we sometimes encountered 
opposition and hostility, especially 
in neighborhoods where Mexican 
immigrants had been displacing aging 
white-ethnic homeowners. But instead 
of accusing such neighbors of racism, 
denouncing them to the media, or 
threatening them with litigation, we 
opted to listen to their concerns. We 
looked past their sometimes annoy¬ 
ing or even offensive complaints and 
acknowledged that our students 
and their families were newcom¬ 
ers. And we sought opportunities 
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Entitled to Spend 

Will Congress restrain a profligate president? 
by Jay Cost 



to make the longer-term residents 
feel part of what we were trying to 
do. We expressed our shared con¬ 
cerns about youth gangs and sought 
input about what to do about them. 
We invited long-established neigh¬ 
borhood associations to hold their 
meetings in our buildings—and 
in some cases, to help us name our 
new schools. 

Some years ago the African-Amer¬ 
ican political scientist Charles Hamil¬ 
ton had a critical insight. In the wake 
of 1960s protest politics, he noted the 
tendency of minority leaders increas¬ 
ingly to seek out plaintiffs for litiga¬ 
tion within the sedate confines of the 
judicial system, as opposed to devel¬ 
oping precinct captains in the rough- 
and-tumble of electoral politics. 

Decades later, Hamilton has proved 
to be prescient, if not precise. For we’re 
all plaintiffs now. But we’re posturing 
in the court of public opinion, where 
we’ve grown accustomed to asserting 
“rights” and non-negotiable demands. 
Playing in this highly professionalized 
arena requires large sums of money and 
well-paid staff. Efforts to regulate the 
process—whether formally through 
campaign finance reform, or infor¬ 
mally by means of political correct¬ 
ness—have not been helpful. Indeed, 
they have contributed to the rise of 
Trumpism. But whereas in the past, 
bluster, posturing, and confrontation 
often led to concrete political gains, 
today they just lead to ... more blus¬ 
ter, posturing, and confrontation. 

Unfortunately, Mexican-American 
leaders have assimilated to this sys¬ 
tem and come to rely too much on 
plaintiffs and not enough on precinct 
captains. Mexican Americans have 
been encouraged to develop a brittle 
pride that often hinders their ability 
to see the other guy’s perspective and 
work toward an agreement. Mexican 
Americans are hardly the only ones 
to be seduced into this kind of iden¬ 
tity politics. But as the largest group 
of new guys on the American block, it 
has left them in a particularly vulner¬ 
able position. By calling attention to 
this, Donald Trump may have inad¬ 
vertently done them—and the rest of 
us—a favor. ♦ 


A s a candidate for president, 
Donald Trump did not offer 
much in the way of specific 
policies. Still, based on the handful of 
details he did present, it is pretty clear 
he wants to spend money, a lot of money. 

For starters, he wants to cut 
taxes—“big league.” The Tax Foun¬ 
dation estimates that the Trump plan 
would reduce federal revenues by 
$4.4 to $5.9 trillion over the course 
of a decade. Under dynamic scoring, 
whereby the growth of the economy is 
factored into the analysis, that number 
drops to somewhere between $2.6 and 
$3.9 trillion. 

Trump also wants to spend more on 
infrastructure. Last week, McClatchy 
published a list of about 50 proj¬ 
ects that the Trump administration 
envisions as public-private partner¬ 
ships. The total price tag is estimated 
at $137.5 billion—a lot of dough for 
Uncle Sam, even if the private sec¬ 
tor picks up some of the tab. Trump 


Jay Cost is a senior writer 
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also promised to increase funding for 
the Veterans Administration and sug¬ 
gested that veterans should be treated 
by any doctor that accepts Medicare— 
an idea that sounds great, but would be 
expensive. Trump intends to end the 
military sequester, which has a 10-year 
price tag of about $1 trillion. In a Sep¬ 
tember speech, he promised to “ask 
Congress to fully offset the costs of 
increased military spending.” 

But where will such savings be 
found? The good news is that Trump 
has nominated Mick Mulvaney, a 
South Carolina congressman and 
noted budget hawk, as director of 
the Office of Management and Bud¬ 
get. Perhaps he will be a rigorous 
steward of the public finances. The 
bad news is that the administration 
already seems to have taken entitle¬ 
ment reform off the table. A few days 
before the inauguration, White House 
chief of staff Reince Priebus told ABC 
News, “There are no plans in Presi¬ 
dent-elect Trump’s policies moving 
forward to touch Medicare and Social 
Security.” This is despite the fact that 
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these programs are the main driv¬ 
ers of our long-term debt. According 
to the Congressional Budget Office’s 
2016 long-term outlook, by 2046 the 
shortfall from these two entitlements 
alone will total nearly 6 percent of the 
nation’s gross domestic product. That 
is an astounding sum—yet Trump has 
no desire to rein in these costs. 

Sure, the president has talked about 
eliminating “waste, fraud, and abuse” 
from our entitlement system, as well 
as generating such outstanding eco¬ 
nomic growth that our fiscal hole will 
fill itself. This elides the fundamen¬ 
tal problem, however, especially with 
Medicare: People receive a lot more in 
benefits than they ever pay in. Accord¬ 
ing to Chris Conover of the American 
Enterprise Institute, by 2030 a high- 
earning couple will receive nearly 
$360,000 in lifetime Medicare benefits, 
for just over $180,000 in lifetime pay¬ 
ments. This is not a social insurance 
program; it is a social welfare program. 

If Trump is not going to cut enti¬ 
tlements, he is not going to find the 


People receive a lot more in 
Medicare benefits than they 
ever pay in. By 2030 a high- 
earning couple will receive 
nearly $360,000 in lifetime 
Medicare benefits, for just 
over $180,000 in lifetime 
payments. This is not a social 
insurance program; it is a 
social welfare program. 


money he needs. Slashing the National 
Endowment for the Humanities might 
drive some nice headlines on conserva¬ 
tive blogs, but it is basically a rounding 
error in the federal budget. The main 
drivers are military spending, which 
Trump wants to increase, and entitle¬ 
ments, which Trump wants to leave 
unchanged. He could, alternatively, 
call for tax hikes to pay for increased 
spending, but instead he wants mas¬ 
sive tax cuts. 


The result of his proposals will 
therefore be a substantial increase in 
the federal debt. 

This is deeply anti-republican. The 
preamble to the Constitution calls for 
government that secures “the Bless¬ 
ings of Liberty to ourselves and our 
Posterity,” meaning that the welfare 
of future generations is one purpose of 
today’s government, even if those gen¬ 
erations do not yet participate in civil 
society. Our deficits, in effect, enable 
voters today to benefit from federal lar¬ 
gesse at the expense of our posterity. 

Our Founding Fathers would be 
appalled by this. While Alexander 
Hamilton thought that our national 
debt could be a “national blessing,” 
he never imagined it as a tool to bur¬ 
den our children to make life easier 
for ourselves. Thomas Jefferson was an 
extreme deficit hawk. He once argued 
to James Madison that because “the 
dead have neither powers nor rights” 
over the earth, “no generation can 
contract debts greater than may be 
paid during the course of it’s [sic] own 
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Good news is coming for small 
and medium-size businesses that 
want to reach billions of customers 
around the world. The World Trade 
Organization (WTO) is set to ratify 
a groundbreaking, but little talked 
about, new agreement known as the 
Trade Facilitation Agreement (TFA). 
This agreement will cut red tape 
and simplify the movement of goods 
across borders for the 164 countries 
that are WTO members. 

The TFA will be a victory for 
American businesses of all sizes, 
particularly for small and medium- 
size businesses that are the backbone 
of our economy. These job creators 
employ more than 50% of private 
sector employees and represent 
one-third of U.S. merchandise export 
revenue. Yet their trade potential— 
and, in turn, their growth potential— 


has been limited for too long by a 
complex maze of bureaucratic and 
international border procedures. 

Jason Wilson, owner of the 
small business Back Forty Beer 
Company in Gadsden, Alabama, 
has encountered such obstacles. He 
started exporting his beer to Asia 
but was taken aback by the hurdles 
he had to clear just to do business in 
many countries. 

“It may sound easy,” he told us. 
“You have a solid product and a 
great new market to sell it in, but 
the challenges are immense. Every 
country has different paperwork, 
regulations, and procedures that 
are often redundant. Learning how 
to move your product through the 
global supply chain and get it on store 
shelves is a tremendous challenge.” 

The TFA will be a welcome relief 
for Mr. Wilson and millions of 
business owners like him. It will help 
them lower costs, boost sales, and 
grow their businesses by breaking 


down unnecessary barriers and 
simplifying trade requirements. The 
TFA can be a significant driver of 
growth in America as well as around 
the world. The WTO estimates that 
it could reduce trade costs by an 
average of 14.3%, bolster world trade 
by $1 trillion, and help create more 
than 20 million jobs worldwide. 

While the TFA will be a huge 
victory in the effort to remove trade 
barriers for U.S. companies, the hard 
work of implementation lies ahead. 
The agreement can only improve 
trade efficiency globally if each 
country commits to fully executing 
its measures. For as long as it takes, 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce will 
continue to push for successful TFA 
implementation so that American 
businesses can sell to more 
customers and drive stronger growth 
for our economy. 


Learn more at 

uschamber.com/abovethefold. 
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This Land 
Is Their Land 


California throws a hissy fit. 
by David DeVoss 



existence.” Madison would eventually 
take a similarly staunch view on pub¬ 
lic debt, but he responded to Jefferson’s 
letter by noting there may have to be 
exceptions to this rule, as “debts may 
be incurred for purposes which interest 
the unborn, as well as the living,” like 
repelling a foreign invasion. Exceptions 
or no, neither Madison nor Jefferson 
(nor for that matter Hamilton) would 
abide the notion of a massive debt due 
to the political inconvenience of raising 
revenues sufficient to pay for expendi¬ 
tures, which is what we’re seeing today. 

In addition to violating republi¬ 
can norms, the deficit is the key to the 
political success of big government. 
Our federal leviathan thrives by dis¬ 
tributing benefits in excess of the bur¬ 
dens it imposes. That way, every voter 
can, in theory, receive more from the 
state than he pays in taxes. Of course, 
there is no such thing as a free lunch, 
but with deficit spending the burdens 
are systematically shifted to future gen¬ 
erations—who, conveniently, cannot 
vote. If every current voter can receive 
more than he pays in, then each has an 
incentive to vote for ever-larger gov¬ 
ernment. On the other hand, if the 
government were to disclaim deficit 
spending, every benefit increase for 
one person would require a sacrifice 
by another, who would then become 
a countervailing force to an ever- 
expanding state. 

If the GOP really wishes to stop 
the growth of government, it must 
rebrand itself an anti-deficit party. 
Back in 2009-2010, Barack Obama 
and congressional Democrats spent 
like drunken sailors, just as the GOP 
warned during the 2008 campaign. But 
people did not trust the party—in no 
small part because when it had total 
control over the government, it too 
spent irresponsibly. If the public were 
actually to believe that Republicans are 
committed to fiscal discipline, they’ll 
take future GOP warnings about Dem¬ 
ocratic profligacy more seriously. 

Controlling deficit spending should 
thus be a priority for this government. 
Congressional Republicans will have 
to hold the line should the new presi¬ 
dent turn out to be as spendthrift as he 
has indicated he will be. ♦ 


T o hear governor Jerry Brown 
tell it, California is all that 
stands between Washington 
and the ruin of the nation. In his recent 
“State of the State” address, Brown 
promised to defy Donald Trump, fash¬ 
ioning it as a great patriotic quest: 
“When we defend California,” Brown 
said, “we defend America.” 

California’s combative stance toward 
Washington began as farce the night 
after Donald Trump’s election when 
several hundred people paraded around 
the state capitol in Sacramento wav¬ 
ing banners promoting what’s called 
Calexit, the agenda of the secession¬ 
ist Yes California Independence Cam¬ 
paign. By the time the state legislature 
convened a month later, the laughter 
had been replaced with angry invective 
directed at the Trump team’s intention 
to deport undocumented immigrants, 
build a border wall, relax environmen¬ 
tal regulations, and gut Obamacare. 


David DeVoss is editor of the East- 
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Trump’s policies are “cynical, short¬ 
sighted, and reactionary,” proclaimed 
assembly speaker Anthony Rendon 
immediately after gaveling the session 
to order. “White nationalists and anti- 
Semites have no business working in 
the White House.” He dismissed any 
notion of reconciliation or compro¬ 
mise: “Californians do not need heal¬ 
ing. We need to fight.” 

Jerry Brown had already adopted 
that attitude. In December, he told an 
American Geophysical Union gather¬ 
ing in San Francisco that California 
will slash greenhouse emissions even 
if Washington eases climate regula¬ 
tions. Brown said his state will defy 
the Trump administration even if that 
means losing federal energy grants: 
“We’ve got a lot of firepower. We’ve got 
the scientists. We’ve got the universi¬ 
ties. We have the national labs, and 
we have the political clout and sophis¬ 
tication for the battle.” And what if 
the president repurposes the NASA 
satellites currently used to gather cli¬ 
mate data? “California,” Brown said, 
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“will launch its own damn satellite.” 

Sacramento’s message to the incom¬ 
ing president: Don’t Mess with Califor¬ 
nia. The sixth-largest economy in the 
world, with a GDP of $2.5 trillion, 
the state has no little weight to throw 
around. California is poised to leverage 
its heft against Donald Trump the way 
Texas did against Barack Obama—by 
filing a barrage of lawsuits. 

Some of those lawsuits will chal¬ 
lenge Trump’s environmental policies. 
“If the new administration decides to 
relax the ozone standards, which some 
states want them to do, that certainly 
would be litigated,” says David Pet¬ 
tit, senior attorney for the Natural 
Resources Defense Council’s Southern 
California office. 

But the biggest clashes are likely 
to be over immigration. According to 
the Pew Research Center, there are just 
over 11 million illegal immigrants in 
the United States, about a quarter of 
them in California. About a third of the 
742,000 “Dreamers” protected from 
deportation by the Deferred Action for 
Childhood Arrivals program call Cali¬ 
fornia home. Thousands of undocu¬ 
mented students attend California’s 
public universities and community 
colleges, where they can receive finan¬ 
cial aid and pay in-state tuition. 

The Los Angeles Unified School 
District has declared its campuses 
“safe zones” for children traumatized 
by Trump’s election and says it will 
not answer inquiries about students’ 
immigration status. Cal State says 
university police on its 23 campuses 
will ignore federal requests for depor¬ 
tation holds. Meanwhile, University 
of California president Janet Napoli- 
tano, who was Obama’s secretary of 
homeland security from 2009 to 2013, 
said neither she nor her campus police 
will assist federal immigration agents 
or participate in any investigations of 
immigration violations. Said Napoli- 
tano: “UC will act upon its deeply held 
conviction that all members of our 
community have the right to work, 
study, and live safely and without fear 
at all UC locations.” 

San Francisco is raising $5 million 
to defend immigrants in deportation 
proceedings. Los Angeles is putting 


together a $10 million legal defense 
fund and is hiring an “immigrant advo¬ 
cate” to work with schools and commu¬ 
nity colleges to prevent deportations. 

In Sacramento, where Democrats 
hold two-thirds of the seats in both 
houses of the state legislature, one of 
the first bills introduced at the new 
session provides government grants 
to nonprofit organizations defend¬ 
ing immigrants facing deportation. A 
second funds training programs for 
public defenders who specialize in 
immigration cases. The first is pro¬ 
jected to cost between $10 million and 
$80 million to implement—money 
well spent according to Sen. Ricardo 
Lara, whose parents came to Califor¬ 
nia illegally: “We are going to fight 

There are just over 11 million 
illegal immigrants in the 
United States, about a 
quarter of them in California. 
About a third of the 742,000 
‘Dreamers’ protected from 
deportation by the Deferred 
Action for Childhood Arrivals 
program call California home. 

you in this legislature, we are going to 
fight you in our courts, and yes, we are 
going to fight you in the streets.” 

On occasion, Trump has said that 
the only illegal immigrants he intends 
to deport are violent felons, a posi¬ 
tion White House spokesman Sean 
Spicer reiterated the first week of the 
new administration. But immigra¬ 
tion activists are opposed to deport¬ 
ing even—perhaps especially—violent 
criminals. “Felons we deport to Cen¬ 
tral America resume their criminal 
activity, prompting new waves of refu¬ 
gees to flee north for safety,” says Mex¬ 
ican American Legal Defense Fund 
president Thomas Saenz. “Why not 
keep these people in prison here and 
try to rehabilitate?” 

The job of fighting with Republi¬ 
can-controlled Washington will fall 
in large part to newly appointed state 
attorney general Xavier Becerra. The 


former 12-term congressman will have 
some high-profile help in the person 
of former U.S. attorney general Eric 
Holder. California has hired Holder 
on a monthly $25,000 retainer to keep 
the federal cash flowing to sanctuary 
cities and other state entities if things 
turn nasty. And that they may. 

San Francisco could lose more than 
$1.2 billion in federal money if Wash¬ 
ington punishes sanctuary cities that 
shield illegal immigrants. To keep its 
funding flowing, San Francisco has 
already sued the Trump administra¬ 
tion in federal district court, argu¬ 
ing that any defunding would violate 
constitutionally protected states’ 
rights. The California senate is con¬ 
sidering legislation to make the entire 
state a sanctuary—prohibiting all law 
enforcement from cooperating with 
federal immigration officials. 

Given their state’s demographic 
shift, California politicians have no 
incentive to work with Washington. 
Those who fail to muster sufficient 
outrage invite accusations of racism 
and bigotry. Even as reliable a liberal 
as Dianne Feinstein has come in for 
abuse: Some 200 protesters gathered 
outside her San Francisco home late 
in January to denounce the senator 
for voting to approve four of Donald 
Trump’s cabinet nominees. 

Los Angeles remains a city where a 
Trump bumper sticker is an invitation 
to have your car keyed. When Califor¬ 
nia state GOP treasurer Mario Guerra 
was quoted in a Los Angeles Times story 
about Latinos supporting Trump, 
“I was called a traitor to my race and 
worse,” he says. 

The demise of the two-party sys¬ 
tem—the state GOP hovers between 
endangered and extinct—has dimin¬ 
ished civic discourse. “California’s 
political climate is insane,” says Joel 
Kotkin, executive editor of newgeog- 
raphy.com and a professor of urban 
studies at Chapman University in 
Orange County. “Say anything nice 
about Trump and people look at you 
as if you have the mark of Cain. The 
inauguration’s past and still there are 
demonstrations every day. The only 
thing this behavior can accomplish is 
to make Trump look like a victim.” ♦ 
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Of Debt and 
Detriment 

China’s currency games have been helping, 

not harming, the dollar, by Benn Steil & Emma Smith 


U.S. Exorbitant Privilege 

vs. China’s Exorbitant Detriment 
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I t is the exorbitant privilege of 
the United States that it can con¬ 
jure the world’s primary reserve 
currency, Valery Giscard d’Estaing, 
then French finance minister and 
later president, remarked half a cen¬ 
tury ago. This privilege, maintained 
as the dollar took the place of gold, 
allows the United States to be deeply 
indebted to the rest of the world 
while earning far more income abroad 
than it pays out in interest. Less well 
known is the mirror image of the 
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exorbitant privilege, what we call the 
exorbitant detriment. It is, not sur¬ 
prisingly, borne by the world’s largest 
holder of U.S. debt: China. 

Having run persistent current 
account deficits since the early 1990s, 
the United States has accumulated 
a net debt to the world of $7.8 tril¬ 
lion. China, by contrast, is the world’s 
largest net creditor, to the tune of 
$1.7 trillion. We would expect coun¬ 
tries that are net debtors to pay out 
more income than they receive, and 
those that are net creditors to earn 
more income than they receive—and, 
indeed, this holds for most of the 
world. But for the United States and 
China, the opposite is true. Despite 
its vast debt, the United States earned 


$180 billion more in foreign invest¬ 
ment income over the year to Septem¬ 
ber 2016 than foreigners earned on 
U.S. investments. China, on the other 
side, paid out $50 billion more to for¬ 
eigners than it received. 

The unique financial position of 
the United States can be explained 
by the willingness of foreigners to 
accept a trivial return to hold dollar- 
denominated assets. China’s exorbitant 
detriment is, to some extent, the price 
it bears for being on the other side of 
this transaction. Foreign exchange 
reserves account for half of China’s for¬ 
eign assets, of which around 40 percent 
are invested in low-yielding U.S. 
Treasury securities, making China the 
world’s largest holder of dollar-denom- 
inated central bank reserves. 

But China’s negative net foreign 
investment income also reflects the 
fact that it is lending to the rest of 
the world at risibly low rates. Chi¬ 
nese government institutions lend far 
more cheaply than alternative lenders 
to domestic, as well as foreign, firms 
operating abroad. This reflects the gov¬ 
ernment’s efforts both to subsidize its 
companies and to strengthen economic 
ties with resource-rich countries in, for 
example, Africa and Latin America. 

Can China continue supporting 
its exorbitant detriment indefinitely? 
Not if it wants to prioritize a halt to 
reserve sales, which have been neces¬ 
sitated by capital fleeing China on 
expectations of continued renminbi 
depreciation amid weakening eco¬ 
nomic growth. Rather than letting 
the renminbi fall in response to out¬ 
flows, Chinese officials have been 
selling reserves to stem the pace of 
depreciation. Unlike those of previous 
periods, this intervention favors the 
United States by making the dollar 
more competitive. Nonetheless, Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump has threatened to 
declare China a currency manipulator. 
If China were to respond by letting 
the renminbi float freely, he would be 
in for a rude surprise: The currency 
would likely plummet, not rise. 

As a result of China’s intervention, 
its foreign currency reserves are down 
almost $1 trillion from their mid-2014 
peak, with $156 billion sold just in the 
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past three months. At $3 trillion, Chi¬ 
na’s reserve stockpile is still by far the 
largest in the world. But according to 
the International Monetary Fund’s 
framework for reserve adequacy, 
China needs to hold between $1.8 
and $2.7 trillion to safeguard against 
a balance of payments crisis. Should 
outflows continue at the pace seen 
over the last three months, China’s 
reserves will fall to dangerously low 
levels by summer. 

China could hold on to more of its 
reserves by demanding higher returns 
on its lending abroad. How much 
officials need to sell to hold the ren¬ 
minbi steady is determined by the gap 
between China’s current account sur¬ 
plus—that is, the income it receives 
from abroad—and the amount of cap¬ 
ital leaving the country. China runs a 
large current account surplus thanks 


N early every household in 
the country spends a sizable 
proportion of its income on 
housing. The median household allots 
over one-third of its income to keep¬ 
ing a roof over its head, and the annual 
expenditure of the median earner’s 
income on housing has increased by 
35 percent since 2000. 

People for the most part aren’t 
spending more on housing because 
they are buying bigger or nicer houses, 
although some of that obviously has 
taken place. But most of this growth 
has been driven by an increase in cost. 
Housing prices have grown steadily in 
recent decades and are nearly twice as 
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to income from its exports. But nega¬ 
tive net investment income reduces 
the surplus. If China’s investment 
income had been just zero over the 
year to September 2016, the country 
could, all else being equal, have kept 
$50 billion more of its reserves (selling 
$270 billion rather than $320 billion). 

Raising the interest rates China 
charges on overseas lending is, how¬ 
ever, not without costs. China would 
have to stop subsidizing its compa¬ 
nies in order to win foreign contracts, 
as well as its efforts aimed at putting 
dollars to the service of geostrategic 
objectives. In short, it would mean 
China behaving more like a mature 
developed country. For China and 
the world, this is the better path for it 
to take. It would eliminate a source of 
both financial instability and politi¬ 
cal friction. ♦ 


high today as they were 25 years ago, 
on average—a pace that far exceeds 
gains in income for the average house¬ 
hold. After a sizable retrenchment in 
2008-2010, prices have nearly returned 
to pre-recession highs, although some 
regions of the country are languishing. 

When demand for a good increases, 
it normally triggers an increase in the 
supply, but this has not been happen¬ 
ing all that much: New housing starts 
fell almost 80 percent from the pre¬ 
recession peak to the 2009 trough, 
and today are at only 60 percent of 
those heady pre-recession numbers. So 
things have bounced back over the last 
seven years, but home-building is still 
well below historical norms. 

The sustained, profound decline 
in housing starts cannot merely be 
explained as a hangover from the 


housing bubble. Nine fallow years of 
homebuilding have left us with a hous¬ 
ing shortage. We can glimpse this in 
part by looking at rates of ownership, 
which have fallen from 69 percent to 
63 percent in the last decade. Home 
ownership has fallen even more among 
young adults, declining from a peak 
of nearly 50 percent in 2004 to under 
42 percent today. 

The housing market’s biggest con¬ 
straint at the moment is tight credit 
standards. Most mortgages are pur¬ 
chased and bundled into securities that 
are essentially guaranteed by the fed¬ 
eral government in one way or another. 
However, in order to prevent the sorts 
of excesses that created and exacer¬ 
bated the Great Recession, the gov¬ 
ernment retains the right to put the 
housing risk back onto the bank if it 
finds any problems with the mortgage. 
As a result of this, banks are under¬ 
standably more cautious in making 
loans. More prudence is not an alto¬ 
gether bad thing, but there are fami¬ 
lies who have good credit and a decent 
income who are finding it difficult to 
purchase an affordable home. 

The regulators are also putting more 
pressure on banks to rein in “unusual” 
housing loans. When I approached my 
hometown bank in central Illinois, 
where I have banked all my life and 
whose president I have known almost 
as long, about getting a nonconform¬ 
ing mortgage for a house in Washing¬ 
ton, he told me he would rather not 
do it—not because it would be a risky 
bet for him (our down payment would 
be 50 percent) but because he and his 
lending team would find themselves 
burdened with paperwork to justify 
to their regulator a loan that would be 
anomalous in their portfolio, regard¬ 
less of its surety. 

What’s more, federal regulations 
requiring new houses to be more 
energy efficient and environmentally 
friendly have greatly added to the cost 
of residential construction in the last 
eight years. A home builder from cen¬ 
tral Illinois told me recently that his 
construction costs for a new home have 
increased by one-third in the last eight 
years, making the purchase of an exist¬ 
ing home much more affordable than 


Housing’s Drag 
on the Economy 

Trying to boost building makes sense again. 
by Ike Brannon 
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building a new one. While energy-effi¬ 
ciency should be worth a premium to 
buyers, modern heating and air con¬ 
ditioning and the like save homeown¬ 
ers money, but only in the long run. 
Research indicates that most consum¬ 
ers completely discount savings like 
this that go beyond three years. 

Developers in many communities 
also face substantial bureaucratic iner¬ 
tia. In the wealthy neighborhoods in 
Washington (and other large cities), 
every new development invariably 
faces substantial opposition from local 
neighborhood committees, city coun¬ 
cilors, zoning boards, and a surfeit of 
activists worried more about, say, their 
free on-street parking than housing 
costs for their less-well-off brethren. 
These constraints on new housing 
help make middle-class housing even 
more unaffordable. 

T he dearth of new homes has had 
a significant impact on the econ¬ 
omy. An analysis by Moody’s Analytics 
suggested home construction boosted 
GDP by 1 percentage point at its peak 
in the mid 2000s, and in 2009-2012 its 
dearth reduced growth by 1.5 percent¬ 
age points per annum. 

The impact that sluggish home 
construction has had on the broader 
economy is substantial. A report by 
the NFIB estimated that the construc¬ 
tion of a new home creates, on aver¬ 
age, three new full-time jobs. By that 
metric the 2016 data showing we had 
one million fewer housing starts than 
before the Great Recession translates 
to three million fewer jobs. 

A return to a healthy housing mar¬ 
ket would create an enormous boost in 
the employment of blue-collar men, a 
cohort that was hit particularly hard by 
the Great Recession and remains in a 
funk. There are currently seven mil¬ 
lion men between the ages of 25 and 54 
without a job—fully 12 percent of this 
population, which a generation ago 
economists referred to as the “hard¬ 
core employed” for their invariant— 
and low—unemployment rates. 

There are myriad reasons for this 
seismic change, of course—that most 
women remain in the labor force after 
having children means that there is 


less urgency for married men to work, 
and fewer of these men support a fam¬ 
ily these days for that matter. 

But a major source of blue-collar 
jobs has always been home construc¬ 
tion, and a large number of those jobs 
have vanished with the decline in 
housing. President Trump’s proposal 
to drastically increase infrastructure 
spending may help this group, but 

If the construction of new 
homes merely returned to 
the long-run average of 
the 1970s and 1980s that 
would mean a million more 
homes being built each year. 

If we returned to the per- 
capita rate of new home 
construction experienced in 
those years, it would amount 
to another two million homes 
constructed per year. 



Home-building in San Marcos, 
California, January 2013 


building roads and bridges is not ter¬ 
ribly labor intensive. While such 
investment would be welcomed by this 
group, the level of job creation from 
it would be dwarfed by the effect of a 
more vibrant housing market. 

The potential economic gains from 
a rebound in housing could be signifi¬ 
cant, at least in the short run. If the 
construction of new homes merely 
returned to the long-run average of 
the 1970s and 1980s that would mean 
a million more homes being built each 
year. If we returned to the per-capita 
rate of new home construction expe¬ 
rienced in those decades, it would 


amount to another two million homes 
constructed per year. 

Home-building at that pace would 
add another $300-$600 billion a year 
to GDP, which exceeds 3 percent of 
GDP The mythical 4 percent growth 
rate goal that so many derided as unre¬ 
alistic during the 2016 presidential 
campaign could actually be within 
reach, at least until real labor shortages 
would start to constrain the economy. 
Given the number of discouraged 
workers in the economy that could 
take some time to occur. 

We make numerous mistakes in 
housing policy: Myriad regulatory 
restrictions depress the construction 
of new homes, and the mortgage inter¬ 
est deduction sacrifices tens of billions 
of dollars to encourage the wealthy to 
spend more on housing while doing 
little to nothing to help middle-class 
buyers afford homes. 

While changing either of those fac¬ 
tors may be difficult, there are other 
means to boost home construction. 
Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac have 
operated under the equivalent of a 
yellow flag since Treasury put them 
into conservatorship in 2007, and the 
Obama administration’s issuance of its 
Third Amendment to the conserva¬ 
torship in 2012, sweeping their entire 
net wealth into Treasury’s coffers each 
quarter, amounted to a red flag. Remov¬ 
ing Fannie and Freddie from their cur¬ 
rent limbo and recapitalizing them one 
way or another could boost financing 
for housing construction. This would 
doubly benefit blue-collar workers, not 
only creating jobs but also providing 
more affordable homes as well. 

While constructing more housing is 
by no means a panacea for the cohort 
of blue-collar men who have been buf¬ 
feted most severely by the economic 
dislocations of the last twenty years, 
it would represent a tangible step 
towards improving their lot. 

We can—and have in the past— 
gone too far in singing the praises of 
home ownership, and overenthusiastic 
boosting of home construction led to a 
financial disaster. But the decade-long 
retrenchment has now led to signifi¬ 
cant problems for the economy as well. 
Maybe there’s a happy medium. ♦ 
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The Revolt 
Against the Elites 

And the limits of populism 


By P.J. O’Rourke 

T he election of 2016 was terrible because it 
wasn’t an election, it was a rebellion. Amer¬ 
ica is having a civil war, or, to be more 
accurate, a War of Incivility. The war is not 
between Republicans and Democrats or 
between conservatives and progressives. The war is between 
the frightened and what they fear. It is being fought by the 
people who perceive themselves as controlling nothing. 
They are besieging the people they perceive as controlling 
everything. We are in the midst of a Perception Insurrec¬ 
tion, or, depending on how you perceive it, a Loser Mutiny. 

The revolt against the elites targets all manner of preemi¬ 
nence—political elites, business elites, media elites, institu¬ 
tional elites, and, kind reader, you. You’re reading an article 
in a serious magazine, and the article is about a serious sub¬ 
ject (however flippantly treated). This marks you as an elite. 

WE ARE NOT ALONE 

f it’s any comfort, people all over the world are saying, 
“We’re sick of the elites. We’re tired of the experts. To 
hell with the deep thinkers who think they know what 
we should have better than we do and who—while they’re 
at it—are grabbing everything we’ve got.” 

Great Britain’s political, business, and trade union lead¬ 
ers were opposed to Brexit. That is, the people who sup¬ 
ported the Iraq war plus the people who caused the 2008 
global financial crisis plus the people who nationalized 
the British automobile industry were all in unprecedented 
agreement on one issue. Voters felt they couldn’t go wrong 
betting against this trifecta. 

A similar broad coalition of Colombia’s good and great 
spent five years negotiating a peace treaty with a starving 
rabble of FARC guerrillas who had been marauding in the 
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country’s hinterlands since 1964. A plebiscite was held to 
ratify the peace agreement, causing voters to tacitly ask, 
“After 52 years of murder, kidnapping, pillage, theft, and 
trafficking in narcotics, FARC is being offered retirement 
benefits?” The plebiscite failed. 

There can be a reactionary element to the revolt. Such 
supposedly MSNBC-philic places as Denmark, Sweden, 
and the Netherlands have seen the rise of nationalist, pro¬ 
tectionist, anti-immigration, EU-skeptical political parties. 
Parties of this kind govern Poland and Hungary. 

In France, Marine Le Pen’s National Front is now the 
largest single political party, protesting an influx of foreign¬ 
ers and never mind that the French are foreigners. 

However, antielitism can come from every political 
direction. Brazil is in the process of bringing indictments 
for corruption against practically every one of its politi¬ 
cians—left, right, and middle-of-the-road—for the simple 
reason that they’re guilty of it. 

Sometimes the antielitism seems to come from never- 
never land. Among the principal contenders in the 2016 
Icelandic parliamentary elections was the Pirate party 
(symbol: a black sail), featuring a platform plank to give 
Edward Snowden Icelandic citizenship. 

Not to be outdone, citizens of the Philippines gave 
themselves a dose of electoral homeopathy. Overwhelmed 
by violent lawbreaking, they elected a violent lawbreaker 
president. Rodrigo Duterte, former mayor of crime- 
plagued Davao City, is nicknamed “Duterte Harry.” 

Even the dull politics of Australia have been in turmoil. 
Politics in Australia are so dull that the name of the con¬ 
servative party is the Liberal party. But Australia has had 
five prime ministers in six years. Its last election nearly 
resulted in a hung parliament. A hung parliament! What 
a tempting idea. Although I suppose hanging legislators is 
immoral. And it’s illegal, except maybe in Queensland if 
parliamentarians are caught chasing sheep. 

In staid Canada they now have a prime minister who’s a 
completely inexperienced dashing young celeb named Jus¬ 
tin. I haven’t Googled “Canadian politics.” (Who would?) 
But I’m assuming it’s Bieber. 
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THE POPULISM POP QUIZ 

mong poli sci savants, such contrariness at the bal¬ 
lot box is defined as “populism.” But it’s a defini¬ 
tion that does nothing to define the phenomenon. 
Populism is just a name for an opinion common in most 
democracies: There exists a large herd of the clueless, and 
running circles around them is a small pack of wiseacres. 
Populist opinion has an effect even in political systems 
where the opinion of the populace doesn’t matter. Vladimir 
Putin harnessed populist outrage at 
the kleptomaniac incompetents who 
took possession of Russia after per¬ 
estroika. Xi Jinping’s neo-Maoism 
makes use of populist anger at the all- 
the-tea-in-China scale of corruption 
among the Chinese elites. 

There are even populist aspects 
to Islamic terrorism. Fanatical inter¬ 
pretation of “jihad” is antielite. 

Islamic terrorists hate elites so much 
that they have suicide squads of elites 
who go around killing themselves. 

Countries with strong demo¬ 
cratic traditions—and let’s hope we 
live in one—don’t harbor the kind of 
populism that goes psycho, like ISIS. 

Americans don’t appreciate being 
labeled as clueless, or as wiseacres 
either. Thus American populism 
has its limits. This does not keep 
American politicians from doing 
everything they can to provoke the 
alarums and excursions of populism. The most privileged 
politicians will give it a try. Hillary Clinton, wiseacre, 
toiled among clueless Latino, black, and millennial voters 
in hope of using the alarums of Donald Trump to promote 
her excursion to the White House. 

The results of populism can be disastrous—a Hitler, a 
Mussolini, a Franco. In Europe, between the First and Sec¬ 
ond World Wars, the results of populism were more disas¬ 
trous than anything since the Black Plague killed a third of 
the continent’s population. At least the Black Plague didn’t 
have popular support. 

More often, however, the results of populism are a con¬ 
fused mess—for example, the mess that Andrew Jackson’s 
unwashed supporters left in the White House after his 
inaugural ball, and the confusion Jackson himself created 
by vetoing the charter of the Second Bank of the United 
States, causing the Panic-of-1837 bank run and a collapse 
in the frontier land speculations of his own supporters. 

Blogger alarums and excursions to the contrary, Amer¬ 
ica in 2016 had no Hitler, no Mussolini, no Franco. We 


didn’t even have an Andrew Jackson. (Though Trump 
promised an immigrant Trail of Tears.) What we had was 
more like a Peron, and not even the Argentine dictator 
Juan, but a mixed-doubles, gender equity pair of Evitas. 

Don't cry for me, mainstream media ... 

As a method of replacing the sophistry of the wiseacres 
with the wisdom of the clueless, populism doesn’t work. 
Populism usually doesn’t work for the leaders of populist 
movements, either. The most notable populist in American 
political history was William Jen¬ 
nings Bryan (1860-1925). His popu¬ 
list appeal was based on an easy fix 
for the problems of Americans who 
didn’t have much money: Print more. 

Bryan ran for president three 
times on the Democratic ticket, 
and lost in 1896, 1900, and 1908. 
Woodrow Wilson appointed him 
secretary of state. Bryan announced 
a policy of strict pacifism. The 
United States went to war with Ger¬ 
many anyway. Bryan attempted to 
gain the Democratic presidential 
nomination for a fourth time in 
1924, and lost. He ended his days 
making a monkey out of himself at 
the Scopes trial, defending Tennes¬ 
see’s law against teaching evolution. 

The most notable populist in his¬ 
tory was Julius Caesar. He—N.B., 
those who’ve been saying the 2016 
election “had a sharp edge”—was 
stabbed to death by dozens of senators. The conspiracy was a 
confused mess. Some of the senators ended up stabbing each 
other. And the political aftermath was so much of a confused 
mess that it took Edward Gibbon 3,589 pages to describe it 
in The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 

WHY ARE WE SO REVOLTING? 

he early 21st century seems like an odd time to 
be having a wave of populist rebellions, especially 
in countries where things are going fairly well— 
except for the wave of populist rebellions. 

We’re not in desperate financial straits. The Great Reces¬ 
sion of2008 was painful, with a certain amount of waking up 
on friends’ couches after somebody took the house. But these 
days practically everyone in America has had a divorce. So 
we’d been through that before. And if there were any bread 
lines, they weren’t handing out loaves of Love-the-Taste low- 
carb ThinSlim. America’s obesity crisis abides. 

We are embroiled in a long war. More than 7,000 
American combatants have died during the 15 years of the 



People all over the world 
are saying, ‘We’re sick of 
the elites. We’re tired 
of the experts. To hell 
with the deep thinkers 
who think they know 
better than we do.’ 
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war on terror. But more than 7,800 American combatants 
died at the Battle of Gettysburg. Streets are not filled with 
protesters against the war we’re in now. Hippies aren’t 
sticking daisies in drones. 

We’re culturally and politically polarized, but not in 
a way that would startle an old-school history professor 
and jolt him awake from his nap in the faculty lounge. The 
year 1861 —that was polarized. Fort Sumter isn’t taking 
any incoming. 

Yet people are fearful, and they blame their fears on the 
leadership elite. 

Partly this is because the leadership elite haven’t 
done a very good job. Take the Middle East, for example. 
Demons have been unleashed in the Middle East. Elites 
failed to address the problems that caused the demons to 
be unleashed. Indeed, the elites seem to have been breed¬ 
ing demons, in the kennels of elite diplomacy, elite geopoli¬ 
tics, and elite military strategy. Then the elites turned those 
demons loose in the Middle East as if demons had ever 
been an endangered species in the region, as if elites were 
trying to reintroduce them. 

One result is murder all over the world. How much 
farther away from the quarrels and hatreds of the Middle 
East could a person get than to be at “Latin Night” in a gay 
nightclub in Orlando, Florida? 

Another result is the European refugee crisis. What do 
the elites care? The refugees aren’t crowding the halls and 
jostling the elites in the corridors of the European parlia¬ 
ment in Brussels. The refugees aren’t building shantytowns 
on the tennis courts at the elites’ country clubs. 

Young refugee men commit assaults in public places, 
like the Cologne train station, on public occasions, like 
New Year’s Eve. That’s the public’s problem. These things 
don’t happen at xht private parties elites give. 

The elites fail and don’t suffer any consequences from 
their failures. As it is with elite carelessness about refugees, 
so it is with elite carelessness about immigration. To elites 
immigration means nannies, household staff, and fun new 
ethnic restaurants. Elites don’t see any similarity between 
Trump’s border wall and the gated communities where 
they live. 

To be fair to elites, quick changes in social mores, eco¬ 
nomic norms, and political givens confuse everyone, espe¬ 
cially those who thought they were leading the Mores, 
Norms, and Givens Parade. 

We don’t have to march in lockstep anymore. People 
are becoming persons, not masses. This is progress. But 
difficulties arise after the stride is broken. When the band 
breaks up, it can leave the tubas to be turned into beer 
bongs; the fellow with the bass drum sitting on the curb 
playing the solo from “In-A-Gadda-Da-Vida”; the trom¬ 
bonist using his slide to goose the cornet player; and 


nobody left who can spell “glockenspiel.” Meanwhile, the 
elite drum major is just some dork standing in the middle 
of the street wearing a goofy hat and waving a stick. 

Swift improvements in transport, communication, and 
technical capacities have combined with international trade 
to produce what is called “globalization”—a big word mean¬ 
ing the Earth has shrunk to a Pluto-sized planetoid. 

We love to have everything from everywhere brought 
right to our door. Except when we don’t. We love going 
to Yellowstone Park. But do we love having the herds of 
bison, geysers, trees, mountains, tourists, and bears in our 
rec room? We’ll need to clean the carpet. Then we go to 
work in the morning and find out a bear ate our job. 

The world is a smaller place. Did the elites think this 
would make everyone get along? Try it with your kids. Put 
them in a small place, such as the backseat of your car. Now 
take them to see the world. Take them to, for example, Yel¬ 
lowstone Park from, say, Boca Raton. How are your kids 
getting along? I guess elites don’t take family car trips. I 
guess elites don’t even fly economy class. 

Then there’s the Internet, which, I’m told, will change 
everything , and for all I know has done so already. Didn’t 
there used to be a bookstore next to the ... Hey, where’d 
the Sears go? 

I’m glad I can comparison-shop for a refrigerator 
online and buy any brand that exists and have it delivered 
the next day with free shipping. But the Kenmore repair¬ 
man at Sears has now enlisted as a foot soldier in America’s 
opioid addiction attack. How do I get my refrigerator into 
the FedEx drop box when the icemaker quits working? 

Let me say, with the magnificent grasp of the obvious 
that is professional journalism’s hallmark, that all techno¬ 
logical advances are disruptive. 

The Industrial Revolution was famously disruptive. The 
poet William Blake made a plaintive query about the result¬ 
ing air pollution and poor conditions in the workplace: 

And did the Countenance Divine, 

Shine forth upon our clouded hills? 

And was Jerusalem builded here, 

Among these dark Satanic Mills? 

Of course, this ignores the dark satanic barns people 
escaped from to go work in the mills. The barns didn’t 
smell very nice either. The Industrial Revolution was a net 
economic good. But people don’t live largely in a world of 
net economic good. We live in our own little worlds, often 
practicing gross economies. 

The Digital Revolution is also, no doubt, a net eco¬ 
nomic good. But a messy one. At least the Industrial 
Revolution was linear. Once you’d seen a railroad, how 
surprised could you be by an automobile? The rails and 
the roads went somewhere you’d heard of. The Internet, 
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definitionally, is all over the place. And whose bright idea 
was it to make sure every idiot in the world is in communi¬ 
cation with every other idiot? 

Therefore all of us idiots, we the people, who make up 
the populace, which leads to populism, are alarmed by our 
circumstances and are angry at our leadership elite for not 
being able to change them. 

ALAS, THIS IS NOT A TEACHABLE MOMENT 

he leadership elite don’t know what to do. And 
Donald Trump, whether we—or he—like it or 
not, has just become a member. The conundrum 
of failure in every revolt against the elites is that when you 
succeed in overthrowing them you 
become them. You cease to be a solu¬ 
tion and start to be a problem. 

A person of libertarian incli¬ 
nations can understand and sym¬ 
pathize with the revolt against the 
elites. But, so far, the revolt is not 
promoting an increase in individual 
dignity, individual freedom, and 
individual responsibility. It’s doing 
the opposite—Trump vowing to 
build a wall between individual dig¬ 
nity and the United States. 

To soothe populist discontents 
politicians have only one piece of 
equipment—politics. In an attempt 
to get enough popular support to 
achieve or retain their elite status, 
politicians keep making the machin¬ 
ery of politics larger. 

It is over when the fat lady sings. 

Politics has become an obese operatic 
performer, warbling so loudly that none of us bit players can 
be heard, and so fat that we’re shoved into the orchestra pit. 

Political power has grown in expense. One-third of the 
world’s GDP is now spent by the politicians in govern¬ 
ments. One out of every three things you make is grabbed 
by governments. If your cat has three kittens, one of them 
is a government agent. 

Political power has grown in scope. Politics cast their 
net over every little aspect of life. Nothing is so private that 
it isn’t tangled up in politics. Transgender bathrooms! We 
all knew politics were crap. Now we discover that where 
we take one is a political issue. 

When are voters in both political parties going to 
realize that politics is a two-way street? The politician 
creates a powerful, huge, heavy, and unstoppable Mon¬ 
ster Truck of a government. Then supporters of that 
politician become shocked and weepy when another 


politician, whom they detest, gets behind the wheel, 
turns the truck around, and runs them over. 

Make the truck smaller! Yank the engine and install 
foot pedals. Make it into a Kiddie Kar so that the worst it 
can do is smack you in the shin. 

Populism is a libertarian tragedy. Since the beginning 
of democracy in fifth-century-B.c. Athens, the greatest dan¬ 
ger to democratic institutions has been the demos , the peo¬ 
ple themselves. Democracy doesn’t just contain the seeds of 
its own destruction, it contains the roots, the fruits, and the 
whole damn tree. 

Each person in a democracy is an individual. But when 
the persons become “the people” and “the people” become 
“populists,” watch out. 

What would have happened if 
that charming old duffer Socrates— 
lovably eccentric, full of silly ques¬ 
tions—had gone around Athens 
personally asking each Athenian, 
“Should I be condemned to death?” 

Individuals would never have 
killed Socrates. They had to become 
a mob first. 

And what defines a mob? Mob¬ 
sters. That Cosa Nostra with its code 
of omerta at the Clinton Foundation. 
Those “Make America Great Again” 
Crips and Bloods wearing their col¬ 
ors on their baseball caps with brims 
bumped to the right. 

We should be learning the value 
of individual liberty from the fail¬ 
ure of the elites and the fiasco of 
their vast political power. Good 
things are made by free individu¬ 
als in free association with other individuals. Notice that 
that’s how we make babies. 

Individual freedom is about bringing things together. 

Politics is about dividing things up. 

Elites would have us make babies by putting the woman 
on this side of the room and the man on that side of the room 
while the elites stand in the middle taxing sperm and eggs. 

But we aren’t learning lessons in individual liberty, 
because we’re too scared. We’re daunted at the pace of 
material change, unnerved over social transfigurations, 
fretful about economic instability, and terrified by terror¬ 
ism. Fear is a bad schoolmarm. We’ve got a monster at the 
blackboard. How can we learn even 1 + 1 when all we can 
think is, “EEEEK! Teacher is huge and slimy and has ten¬ 
tacles and two ugly heads!” 

So we turn for help to the big, stupid bully at the back 
of the classroom. ♦ 



Democracy doesn’t just 
contain the seeds of 
its own destruction, it 
contains the roots, the 
fruits, and the whole 
damn tree. 
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Edward Snowden speaks from Moscow to the Council of Europe (2015). 


The Enigma Machine 

Edward Snowden: spy or useful idiot savant? by Gabriel schoenfeld 


I n June 2013, Edward Snowden, 
a 29-year-old National Security 
Agency contract employee, sur¬ 
faced in Hong Kong with the 
sensational announcement that he 
was the source of top-secret Ameri¬ 
can intelligence documents already 
being published in the Guardian and 
the Washington Post. The information 
he was bringing to light, he claimed, 
reflected systematic violation of indi¬ 
vidual privacy by the omniscient 
surveillance machinery of the U.S. 
government: “Even if you’re not 
doing anything wrong, you’re being 
watched and recorded,” Snowden 
warned in a recorded video in which 
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How America Lost Its Secrets 

Edward Snowden, the Man and the Theft 
by Edward Jay Epstein 
Knop£ 368 pp., $27.95 

he explained his decision to steal the 
documents and go public. 

In many quarters, Snowden was 
hailed as a courageous whistleblower, 
a man willing to risk his entire future 
to bring wrongdoing to light. Inside 
the intelligence community, a different 
set of views prevailed: Snowden was 
regarded as a defector, possibly under 
the control or direction of a foreign 
power. Whatever his motives, one thing 
was clear to insiders as they began to 
assess what Snowden had taken and 
what he had exposed: A huge volume of 
precious secrets had been lost, intelli¬ 


gence methods had been compromised, 
and valuable sources of intelligence had 
been shut down around the world. 

Today, Snowden remains in Moscow, 
where he sought asylum after depart¬ 
ing from Hong Kong and from where 
he occasionally chimes into America’s 
debates by way of tweets and streamed 
video appearances. The controversy 
over his role continues unabated, 
breaking along more or less predict¬ 
able left/right lines. In Oliver Stone’s 
Snowden he is presented as a hero who 
discovers that “there’s something going 
on in the government that’s really 
wrong, and I can’t ignore it. I just want 
to get this data to the world.” In the 
intelligence community—and not only 
there—he continues to be regarded as a 
traitor, responsible for the greatest loss 
of intelligence secrets in our history. 
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What’s striking about the affair, 
now almost four years on, is how 
many unanswered questions remain: 
What, exactly, were Snowden’s 
motives? What did he steal? How 
did he do it? Did he act alone or 
with accomplices? With this book, 
we begin to get some answers—and 
when answers are not ascertainable, 
well-informed speculation clearly and 
responsibly labeled as such. Edward 
Jay Epstein is a veteran of this ter¬ 
ritory, having written a number of 
notable books illuminating the inner 
workings of secret agencies, including 
Deception: The Invisible War Between 
the KGB and the CIA (1989) and 
Legend: The Secret World of Lee Har¬ 
vey Oswald (1978). In this searching 
inquiry, based upon careful study of 
documents and interviews with many 
of the key players, including in Hong 
Kong and Moscow, Epstein has pro¬ 
duced not a whodunit but an impor¬ 
tant and compelling “howdunit.” 

One of the most enduring mysteries 
is also one of the most important and 
basic: Why, exactly, did Snowden end 
up in Moscow? Snowden and his sup¬ 
porters have consistently maintained 
that Snowden was essentially trapped 
there by the U.S. government when it 
revoked his passport while he was in 
transit. Epstein successfully demolishes 
this confabulation. He produces a time¬ 
line of Snowden’s comings and goings 
in Hong Kong, including his visits to 
the Russian consulate and an 11-day 
period in which Snowden simply van¬ 
ished from public view after a warrant 
had been issued for him, his where¬ 
abouts unknown to the FBI and the 
Hong Kong police. Snowden evidently 
relied upon Julian Assange, proprietor 
of WikiLeaks, for guidance on how to 
escape from Hong Kong to a safe haven. 

In a phone call Snowden placed 
to Assange—then as now, holed up 
in the Ecuadoran embassy in Lon¬ 
don—Snowden was advised to go to 
Russia, despite what Assange called 
the “negative PR consequences.” 
WikiLeaks then used its resources to 
help Snowden do exactly that. Russian 
“special services,” evidently operat¬ 
ing under the instructions of no less 
a figure than Vladimir Putin himself, 


enabled Snowden to board an Aero¬ 
flot flight to Moscow, despite his lack 
(at this juncture) of a valid passport. 
Does the Russian connection make 
Snowden more of a spy than a whistle¬ 
blower? Part of the case for his being a 
spy rests not only on Snowden’s choice 
of Moscow as a place of refuge, but on 
the nature of the material he lifted. 
Only a small portion of the material 
provided by Snowden and published 
by journalists was devoted to the 
domestic surveillance that Snowden 
was denouncing. A larger portion 
concerned the overseas locations of 
NS A bases, along with NS A sources 
and methods, including (among other 
things) what Epstein describes as 
“ingenious technology ... for tapping 
into computers abroad that had been 
‘air-gapped,’ or intentionally isolated 
from any network to protect highly 
sensitive information, such as missile 
telemetry, nuclear bomb development, 
and cyber-warfare capabilities.” 

This is not the kind of material a 
whistleblower would ever disclose. It is 


W hen I say that Por¬ 
traits of Shakespeare is 
the definitive history 
of visual depictions 
of William Shakespeare, it should not be 
taken as too high praise: There are only 
three images of the man that are likely 
contemporaneous with him. But Kath¬ 
erine Duncan-Jones, emerita fellow 
at Somerville College, Oxford, here 
provides the historical background for 
each of the three images in forensic 
levels of detail and offers a compel¬ 
ling original thesis about the author¬ 
ship of one of the three images. She 
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exactly the kind of material that a spy 
would steal. 

Yet in the end, Epstein does not set¬ 
tle on a characterization of Snowden 
as a spy. In one of the most intrigu¬ 
ing portions of this book, he examines 
the possibility that Snowden is some¬ 
thing of a hybrid, someone who blurs 
the distinction between traditional 
spy and whistleblower. In this analy¬ 
sis, Snowden is an idealist who pos¬ 
sibly “became entangled in the plots 
of others,” presumably Russian intel¬ 
ligence. It is not a criticism of Epstein 
to observe that How America Lost Its 
Secrets does not provide a definitive 
answer; indeed, it is a virtue that his 
book is careful not to step beyond 
what the evidence allows. 

Even as he navigates in the con¬ 
fines of uncertainty, however, Epstein 
performs the important public service 
of toppling the myths that Edward 
Snowden and his acolytes have spun to 
justify conduct that, as this book per¬ 
suasively documents, had devastating 
consequences for American security. ♦ 


Portraits of Shakespeare 

by Katherine Duncan-Jones 
Bodleian Library, 128 pp., $25 


also gives her appraisal of the images’ 
artistic merits and what they tell us 
about Shakespeare. 

The images that historians are con¬ 
fident were created during (or near) 
Shakespeare’s lifetime have been 
viewed by his admirers with great dis¬ 
appointment. Two are technically ama¬ 
teurish, and they do not give the viewer 
much insight into Shakespeare’s per¬ 
sonality or life. Only one, the so-called 
Chandos portrait, seems to do justice 
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to the greatest playwright of all time. 

Let us begin on that happy note. 
The Chandos portrait, Duncan-Jones 
informs us, is a poor name for the 
best portrait we have of Shakespeare. 
It is named for a previous owner, 
the “prodigal and bankrupt duke of 
Chandos,” when it could more appro¬ 
priately be named after the man, 
Francis Egerton, who donated it to 
London’s National Portrait Gallery. 
Better yet, it could be named after 
the young associate of Shakespeare, 
Joseph Taylor, who (Duncan-Jones 
believes) painted it. Up until this 
point, scholars have been convinced, 
based on the records of an 18th-cen¬ 
tury Shakespeare obsessive named 
George Vertue, that the Chandos art¬ 
ist was one John Taylor, “a Player 
contemporary with Shakespeare and 
his intimate Friend.” This attribu¬ 
tion posed a problem for Shakespeare 
sleuths inasmuch as John was the 
most common Christian name in 
17th-century England and Taylor one 
of the most common surnames. 

Nonetheless, several possibilities 
have been forwarded, some more plau¬ 
sible than others. (On the less plausible 
end of the spectrum, it has been sug¬ 
gested that the great tragedian Rich¬ 
ard Burbage, known to be an amateur 
painter, did it. But the attribution 
error in this hypothesis has never been 
adequately explained.) Duncan-Jones 
offers an alternative in the young star 
of a leading theater company, who by 
George Vertue’s account may have been 
tutored in the role of Hamlet by “the 
Author Master Shakespeare.” This 
would be Joseph Taylor, an actor who 
rivaled Burbage, according to popular 
accounts. Duncan-Jones speculates 
that Vertue mistakenly identified the 
painter as “John,” an explanation that 
seems more plausible when it is noted 
that 17th-century bookkeepers often 
abbreviated names to their first two let¬ 
ters. Vertue could very well have taken 
a reference to “Jo. Taylor” to mean 
“John” as opposed to the less-common 
“Joseph,” leading sleuths down the 
wrong trail for centuries. 

So is Joseph Taylor, the great Ham¬ 
let and leading player of the Duke of 
York’s Men, the artist of the Chan¬ 


dos portrait? It is an attractive the¬ 
sis, in large part because it explains 
the portrait’s most fascinating attri¬ 
bute: its informality. Taylor painted 
Shakespeare “in a relaxed, off-stage 
mood, with his white shirt collar 
unfastened.” Even his posture seems 
to slump, as though the painting was 
executed during the rest breaks of a 
busy rehearsal. Shakespeare looks out 
cockily at the viewer, with the slight¬ 
est shadow of a smile passing across 



The Chandos portrait 


pursed lips. His only ornament is a 
gold hoop earring in his left earlobe, 
a conspicuous feature that hints at 
Shakespeare’s “more splendid appear¬ 
ance in public” as a gentleman and 
frequent visitor at court. 

The fact that Joseph Taylor worked 
mostly for a different theater com¬ 
pany may explain why the portrait has 
reached us at all: He may have taken 
it back to his residence, or company 
theater, sparing it from the 1613 con¬ 
flagration at the Globe Theatre that 
undoubtedly destroyed many Shake¬ 
speare treasures. 

Then there are the Shakespeare 
images that are often viewed not quite 
as treasures but as artifacts with which 
we are stuck, like an heirloom dresser 
that clashes with everything else in the 


house. I am thinking here of the bust 
that adorns Shakespeare’s monument 
at Holy Trinity Church in Stratford, 
which is variously described here as 
“clumsy, provincial, and artistically 
second-rate ... coarse and garish”— 
and my favorite, “puddingy.” The 
Stratford bust makes it appear that its 
subject, like his character Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, was “a great eater of beef.” 
Shakespeare’s cheeks are plump, his 
body rotund, his head disappearing 
directly into his neck. Shakespeare’s 
mouth is agape, his wide eyes fixed 
far off into the distance. The sculp¬ 
tor may have been trying to depict 
the Bard in a moment of artistic rev¬ 
elation. He looks, instead, like he has 
been whacked with a mallet or perhaps 
fallen into a food coma. 

As Duncan-Jones hastens to remind 
us, it is not essential “for a ‘great poet’ 
to look like one,” but that reality 
does not diminish the dissatisfaction 
most people feel about the Stratford 
bust, which is so pronounced that a 
Google image search for “William 
Shakespeare” does not return it at all. 
It has been memory-holed, and quite 
effectively. And perhaps that is for the 
best. “The whole history of the Strat¬ 
ford bust,” Duncan-Jones declares, “is 
one of overzealous interference and 
horribly ill judged and mismanaged 
attempts at restoration,” to the extent 
that the effigy we see today may not 
bear much resemblance to the origi¬ 
nal. At one point the limestone bust, 
which was originally colored with 
paints and dyes, was whitewashed in 
the mistaken belief that sculptures 
back then were uncolored. 

While the Stratford bust fails 
as a work of art, the monument it 
adorns is revealing about aspects of 
Shakespeare’s life. While many wall- 
mounted monuments of the period 
depicted gentlemen with their fami¬ 
lies, Shakespeare sits alone at his work. 
This may have been intended as a fit¬ 
ting tribute to an artist of singular 
significance—or, perhaps, evidence 
of Shakespeare’s unhappiness in his 
domestic life, to be cited alongside the 
infamous “second-best bed” that he 
left his wife in his will. On a slightly 
less depressing note, Duncan-Jones 
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observes that Shakespeare’s family 
motto—a late invention that smacked 
of arrivism—was omitted from the 
monument, possibly because it was sin¬ 
gled out for mockery in a satirical play 
Shakespeare was capable of blushing. 

Finally, there is the Droeshout 
engraving of Shakespeare, a rush job 
commissioned for the overbudget 
and overdue First Folio. This image, 
unlike the Stratford bust, will be 
familiar to most fans. As a likeness, it 
bears some similarity to the Chandos 
portrait, but with wilder hair, a pro¬ 
nounced cupid’s bow in the upper lip, 
and an improbably tall forehead. As 
a piece of art, it stands up to passing 
scrutiny—but not much beyond that: 
Shakespeare’s head is so big and free- 
floating above the collar of his dou¬ 
blet that it appears to draw the body 
toward it by the strength of a gravita¬ 
tional field. And the text accompany¬ 
ing the engraving in the First Folio 
(by Shakespeare’s friend and rival 
Ben Jonson) seems to acknowledge its 
deficiencies as a work of art within the 
bounds of politeness: the Graver had 
a strife / with Nature , Jonson wrote, to 
out-doo the life. The implication may 
be, Duncan-Jones points out, that the 
strife was won by Nature. 

In addition to Duncan-Jones’s dis¬ 
cussion of each of the three contem¬ 
poraneous images of Shakespeare, she 
discusses the many fakes, forgeries, 
and homages that have been created 
over the centuries. She also discusses 
the commercial applications of the 
three legitimate images, in case anyone 
cares to learn about the Chandos por¬ 
trait in advertising. 

Of course, the main attraction here 
is the three images: Shakespeare’s 
admirers want to know what the man 
looked like. But why is that? And 
why does it matter to us, as it most 
evidently does, that he look like the 
self-confident rogue of the Chandos 
portrait rather than the “puddingy” 
schlub of the Stratford bust? Perhaps 
because we want to think that the 
author of those magnificent plays and 
poetry looked the part, just as a lover 
wants to think his beloved lovely. Per¬ 
haps because, as the best portraitists 
have understood, a well-made image 


can convey important qualities of char¬ 
acter and temperament. 

Hamlet certainly thought so, as he 
implored his mother to look first on 
the portrait of Old Denmark, with “an 
eye like Mars to threaten and com¬ 
mand,” and then on the portrait of his 
murderer-brother, who looked “like a 
mildewed ear.” As a friend suggested to 
me, perhaps the reason we are so mad¬ 
dened by the Stratford bust is because 
it indicates that Shakespeare, a man of 
unparalleled brilliance, let himself go 
at the end of his life, returning to Strat¬ 
ford “to get rich and fat” instead of 
working at his calling. Was the world 


T he seal of the president of 
the United States features an 
eagle clutching the arrows of 
war in its left talon and the 
olive branch of peace in its right, a fitting 
symbol of the expansive powers of the 
American executive. But one might just 
as well have substituted a pen and a tele¬ 
phone to symbolize the powers claimed 
by the Obama presidency, which used 
these blunt instruments to eviscerate the 
lawmaking powers of Congress. 

By declining to enforce federal 
immigration and drug laws on policy 
grounds, Barack Obama essentially 
invented an ex post facto legislative veto. 
And by claiming the power to bypass 
the Senate in international relations, 
he committed the United States to a 
dangerous deal with Iran. Is this really 
the presidency that the Framers cre¬ 
ated? And how should President Don¬ 
ald Trump interpret those powers? 
Imperial from the Beginning offers 
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denied a masterpiece or two by this 
choice? Is it selfish of us to hold such a 
decision against him? 

As with so many other aspects of 
William Shakespeare’s life, those 
who search his portraits for insight 
are bound to be disappointed: They 
leave shadows of meaning but few 
revelations. Even the Chandos por¬ 
trait, best of the three, is cryptic. Bar¬ 
ring any new discovery, frustrated 
fans can only return to Shakespeare’s 
real legacy, his writings. To quote Ben 
Jonson’s introductory poem from the 
First Folio, Reader looke / not on his 
Picture , but his Booke. ♦ 


Imperial from the Beginning 

The Constitution of the Original Executive 
by Saikrishna Bangalore Prakash 
Yale, 464 pp., $45 


a historical account of the powers of 
the presidency that will engage and 
edify scholars and laymen alike. It is 
essential reading in this first year of 
the Trump administration, a year in 
which the Republican party lays claim 
to both political branches of govern¬ 
ment and is poised to shape the future 
of the federal judiciary for decades to 
come. The stakes of the 2016 election 
were (as the president is wont to say) 
huge, and the GOP swept the deck. 
Unless the president provides dis¬ 
ciplined and principled leadership, 
however, this victory at the polls may 
turn into a lost opportunity. 

Breathtaking in its scope and cover¬ 
age, this book underscores the historic 
potential of the new administration 
by offering an erudite and thoroughly 
readable account of the development of 
the American presidency. The author 
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The Constitution and the powers of the presidency. 
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is the James Monroe Distinguished 
Professor of Law at the University 
of Virginia. A former clerk to Justice 
Clarence Thomas, Saikrishna Prakash 
is among the legal scholars most fre¬ 
quently cited by the Supreme Court in 
its opinions. Moreover, he is an origi- 
nalist, which accounts for his methodi¬ 
cal approach to interpreting the text of 
the Constitution and his scrupulous 
attention to historical sources. 

Of his interpretive enterprise, 
Prakash writes: 

a wag might suppose that attempting 
to discern the original contours of 
Article II from the available founding 
materials is akin to predicting divine 
will by studying animal entrails, in 
the manner of the Etruscans and 
Romans. While “answers” of some 
sort will be found if one insists on 
finding them, many will view the 
process as unedifying. 

But the author is no wag. Nor, for 
that matter, is he a butcher or a diviner. 
He is a lawyer, a scholar, and—in both 
these callings—a disciplined original- 
ist. To him, the contours of the national 
executive constituted in 1789 present 
themselves not in omens and vagaries 
but in English, colonial, and early state 
institutions, in the discourse of the 
founding period—and above all, in 
the text of the Constitution itself. 

However, the text of the Consti¬ 
tution presents challenges. We can 
scarcely read a dozen words into 
Article II before controversy arises. 
What does Article II mean when it 
proclaims, “The executive power shall 


be vested in a President of the United 
States”? It all depends on what the 
Framers understood executive power 
to encompass. Here, Prakash argues 
that the 18th-century understanding of 
executive power encompassed the exe¬ 
cution of laws, the management of for¬ 
eign affairs, and control of the military. 
These were powers, he notes, “which 
required energy, vigilance, secrecy, and 
responsibility”—all of which the Con¬ 
stitution institutionalizes in the office 
of the president. 

If this account of the presidency 
strikes the reader as decidedly kingly 
in nature, that is because it is. In 1774, 
James Wilson, one of the architects of 
the American presidency, explained the 
scope of legitimate royal authority in 
this way: 

To the king is entrusted the direc¬ 
tion and management of the great 
machine of government. He there¬ 
fore is fittest to adjust the differ¬ 
ent wheels, and to regulate their 
motions in such a manner as to 
cooperate in the same general 
designs. He makes war: he con¬ 
cludes peace: he forms alliances: 
he ... directs foreign commerce by 
his treaties with those nations, with 
whom it is carried on. He names the 
officers of government; so that he 
can check every jarring movement 
in the administration. He has a 
negative in the different legislatures 
throughout his dominions, so that 
he can prevent any repugnancy in 
their different laws. 

One might just as easily substitute 
the word “king” with “president” and 
have a more or less accurate inventory 


of the president’s Article II powers. But 
just because the powers of the presi¬ 
dency are kingly, it does not follow that 
they are absolute. As Wilson told the 
Constitutional Convention, “all know 
that a single magistrate is not a King.” 

The Framers constituted a republic 
with a truly magisterial executive, but 
the executive is kept in check by the 
other branches. For example, the treaty 
powers, the powers of appointment, 
and war powers are shared with Con¬ 
gress, while the judiciary has the power 
to review the constitutionality of many 
executive acts. Nevertheless, the presi¬ 
dent’s powers are kingly in that they 
resemble, in many respects, the powers 
of the 17th-century English monarchy, 
including the power to serve as com¬ 
mander in chief, the veto power, and 
the clemency power. But the Framers 
abandoned other kingly powers, such 
as the power to serve as the head of 
an established church and the power 
to appoint members to the legislature, 
because they were incompatible with 
free government. 

From his title to his very last page, 
Prakash effectively engages with 
Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr.’s notion of 
the “imperial presidency,” not as an 
epithet but as a meaningful description 
of executive power. Greater attention 
could have been paid to certain con¬ 
stitutional controversies. For example, 
simply saying of sole executive agree¬ 
ments that “the president may use his 
executive power to make them” does 
little to explain how they differ in form 
and substance from Article II treaties, 
which require the “advice and con¬ 
sent” of two-thirds of the Senate. And 
focusing solely on whether the execu¬ 
tive has the power to decline to enforce 
laws that he deems unconstitutional 
does little to explain whether the presi¬ 
dent also has the power to decline to 
enforce laws that he deems impolitic. 

These are minor quibbles, however, 
with a work that is as magisterial as the 
office it describes. Professor Prakash is 
to be congratulated on explaining so 
important an area of American con¬ 
stitutional history in so accessible and 
engaging a fashion. Our new president 
would do well to put this volume at the 
top of his reading list. ♦ 
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The Simpler Life 

Austerity in theory and practice. 

by Lawrence Klepp 



Sparta, ancient and modern 


P hilosophers once preached 
what they practiced. Socrates, 
Diogenes the Cynic, Epicu¬ 
rus, and the Stoics not only 
devoted themselves to living simple, 
abstemious lives; it was the essence of 
their philosophy. Some of the most 
important modern philosophers— 
Spinoza, Kant, Thoreau, Kierkegaard, 
Nietzsche, Wittgenstein—maintained 
the tradition of a spare, detached, often 
solitary way of life, but by now it has 
largely been lost, along with its impor¬ 
tance. Most philosophers today are 
frazzled, multitasking academics, and 
they don’t write about simplicity, they 
write about “Quantifier Variance and 
Ontological Deflationism” or “Modally 
Plenitudinous Endurantism.” 

These memorable phrases, repro¬ 
duced by Emrys Westacott in the 
introduction to his book, The Wisdom 
of Frugality , are the titles of papers 
presented at a recent meeting of the 
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The Wisdom of Frugality 

Why Less Is More—More or Less 
by Emrys Westacott 
Princeton, 328 pp., $27.95 


American Philosophical Association. 
Westacott, a professional philosopher 
himself (he teaches at Alfred Uni¬ 
versity), has committed the heresy of 
writing a lucid, accessible book with 
an immediate bearing on people’s 
everyday lives. But it’s not primar¬ 
ily an attempt to retrieve the ancient 
philosophical art of living (and writ¬ 
ing) simply. It’s an attempt to evaluate 
that tradition, and its contemporary 
echoes and amendments, at a time when 
life has arguably never been so com¬ 
plicated, distracted, and encumbered. 
Unlike the ancient Greek philosophers, 
contemporary Americans inhabit a time 
and place in which it is easier to be fat 
than thin and more common to have 
too much stuff than too little. 


So a throng of books, magazines, 
websites, motivational speakers, and 
counselors has arisen, each pitching a 
simpler, less fitful and fretful life. There 
are Slow Food and Small House move¬ 
ments, off-the-grid guides, conquer- 
your-closet coaches, and vegan, organic, 
locavore, and other drastic stop-eating- 
that regimens. Simplicity has become a 
cacophony. Westacott steps in as a sort 
of referee: He articulates and examines 
every argument you can think of, and 
numerous others that never would have 
occurred to you, for a frugal, materi¬ 
ally minimal life. And in careful coun¬ 
terpoint throughout this book, he sets 
forth just about every conceivable objec¬ 
tion to seeking such a life. 

The arguments over simplicity 
can get a bit complicated—he divides 
them into moral, religious, pruden¬ 
tial, and aesthetic—but The Wisdom 
of Frugality isn’t forbiddingly abstract. 
It ranges widely enough to cite films 
like Babette’s Feast and to quote Woody 
Allen and Bob Dylan and New Yorker 
cartoons, as well as the usual suspects 
such as studies and experts. I relished 
some of the tangible odds and ends of 
ancient simplicity. The Spartans ate, as 
their staple meal, a black broth made 
of pork, blood, vinegar, and salt. A 
traveler who tasted it remarked, “Now 
I know why the Spartans don’t fear 
death.” Plato, of course, admired the 
Spartans. So did Rousseau, who praised 
their “happy ignorance” and wanted 
a society that emulated their artless 
indigence and severity. Among their 
deluded descendants are the Western 
intellectuals who applauded (at a safe 
distance) Mao’s Cultural Revolution, 
which out-Spartaned the Spartans. 

But Voltaire, who in his Philosophi¬ 
cal Dictionary defended luxury and 
dismissed the resilient early Romans 
as “brigands,” despised the Spartans as 
much as he despised Rousseau. He 
wasn’t the only one who favored some 
measure of extravagance. Westacott 
mentions Aristotle, Hume, Mandeville, 
and Adam Smith. They called attention 
to the way that acquisitive ambitions 
spur trade and prosperity, and exqui¬ 
site tastes multiply civilized pleasures 
and promote all the arts and crafts. 
Yet they are, among philosophers and 
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modern intellectuals, in a minority. 

Still, most people have preferred 
to ignore the austere advice of austere 
philosophers. Westacott notes that 
in a 2007 survey, 64 percent of young 
Americans said that getting rich was 
their most important goal in life. If 
ordinary people, throughout history, 
lived lives of cheeseparing frugality, it’s 
because they had no choice; give them 
a choice, as the Industrial Revolution 
and its consumerist aftermath finally 
did, and they find that they like going 
to the mall. 

There are, as this book makes clear, 
plenty of illusions involved in craving 
riches, investing in lottery tickets, or 
trying to purchase contentment at the 
aforementioned mall. It has been found 
that, beyond a certain level, affluence 
and material possessions don’t increase 
happiness, and that an endless prolif¬ 
eration of consumer choices tends to 
breed confusion and regret, not sat¬ 
isfaction. So the ancient sages were 
right? Not necessarily: Westacott sug¬ 
gests (with some help from Nietzsche) 
that the self-denying life espoused by 
them is somewhat illusory itself, being 
founded on a self-serving prejudice. 
In essence, the point is that a simple, 
pared-down lifestyle is made to order 
for philosophers. Anyone who wants 
to ponder cosmic puzzles or construct 
elaborate systems of thought needs a 
minimum of distractions—and mate¬ 
rial possessions, beyond a few basic 
ones, are distractions. Philosophers 
build their castles in the air. Most peo¬ 
ple want to build them on the ground, 
which costs money. 

Intellectuals, ancient and modern, 
have tended to make the narcissis¬ 
tic mistake of thinking that everyone 
should, ideally, live like intellectuals. 
That’s why their utopias are so hallu¬ 
cinatory. Westacott hasn’t made that 
mistake. But the overall effect of his 
book, with its serried ranks of argu¬ 
ments marching in opposite direc¬ 
tions, is to persuade you that hardly 
anyone ever gets argued into, or out of, 
a way of life. 

The ancient Greek sages thought 
their prescriptions were rational, 
but they depended more on the 
example they set, and epigrams and 


diatribes, than on syllogisms. And 
their followers turned themselves 
into sects: Epicureans, Cynics, Stoics. 
Many of our current simplicity pros- 
elytizers promise a sense of liberation, 
redemption, purity, and recovered 
primordial harmony with nature. 
Even our reflexive aesthetic taste 
for simplicity—tranquil, uncluttered 
spaces, thatched cottages, cow-studded 
rural landscapes, burbling mountain 
streams, Shaker furniture—carries a 
whiff of Arcadia or Eden. 

Some kind of sancta simplicitas seems 
to cast its spell in every culture—or at 
least every culture complicated and 
sophisticated enough to be suscepti¬ 


ble to surfeit and ennui. Much of it is 
tonic. Westacott rests his own moder¬ 
ate case for frugality on a wary, sensible 
environmentalism: He doesn’t deal 
with some of the more influential mod¬ 
ern forms of simplicity-seeking, like 
bohemianism, primitivism, anarchism, 
arts-and-crafts, Gauguin’s departure 
for Tahiti, the desolate austerities of 
some modernist art and architecture, 
and the solemn intellectual pursuit of 
the mirage known as authenticity. He 
also leaves out the coercive simplifi¬ 
ers: lethal religious fundamentalists, 
neo-Spartan political fanatics. But he 
makes it clear that the simple life has 
never been a simple matter. ♦ 


Mirrors to God 

The Anglican imagination of Austin Farrer. 

by Parker Bauer 


Y ou might imagine, con¬ 
sulting some eminent 
minds, that the whole 
point of imagination is 
happiness. “Imagination cannot make 
fools wise,” wrote Pascal, “but she can 
make them happy, to the envy of rea¬ 
son, who can only make her friends 
miserable.” Samuel Johnson took the 
point but drew a different moral: “Were 
it not for imagination, sir, a man would 
be as happy in the arms of a chamber¬ 
maid as of a duchess.” 

Then there’s what might be termed 
the higher imagination, whose role, 
through revealing truth, is not so much 
to make us happy as to make us free. 
This species of imagination—along 
with its fickle sidekick, inspiration—is 
what is at work in genuine artistic cre¬ 
ation. Where it comes from and how 
to get your fair share are the stuff of 
countless books and blogs, with answers 
ranging from reductionist left-brain/ 
right-brain formulations to daffy quasi- 
mystical murk. Another view, peren- 
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Portrait of Austin Farrer 
by George Speak (1970) 


nial, is that imagination is a gift, divine 
at that: In the words of the Anglican 
theologian-philosopher Austin Farrer, 
“noble inspiration ... belongs to what is 
most godlike in the natural man.” 

Here, at last, we crawl out of the 
happy-talk brainwave swamp. We need 
not share Farrer’s religious premises 
(though I do) to feel that he has dis¬ 
covered a reclusive creature among the 
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roots and teased it out for all to study. 

Austin Farrer (1904-1968) is regarded 
by many as the most brilliant Anglican 
thinker of the 20th century. A priest, he 
was warden of Keble College, Oxford, a 
redoubt of Anglo-Catholicism, and of 
his many books the most esteemed 
was The Glass of Vision , first presented 
at Oxford as the Bampton Lectures 
of 1948. 

If Farrer ever enjoys a lusty revival, 
he’ll owe his posthumous thanks to 
Robert MacSwain, an associate profes¬ 
sor of theology at Sewanee, who has 
published two previous books on Farrer 
and who, in 2013, edited Scripture, Meta¬ 
physics, and Poetry: Austin Farrer’s The 
Glass of Vision with Critical Commen¬ 
tary (Routledge, 234 pp., $54.95), which 
gathered lectures, helpfully annotated, 
and six essays by various scholars. The 
lectures take in a lot of territory, but 
the theme is imagination—the reason¬ 
less vistas of prophets, post-Renaissance 
poets, and the rest of us. 

Imagination, in Farrer’s view, is 
not simply the formation of images 
but of images that function as meta¬ 
phors, pointing to something else, both 
reflecting it and shedding new light on 
it. (Arguably, any image that comes to 
mind has metaphorical undertones, 
however minor, but Farrer is looking 
at a larger canvas, the essences of life.) 
The image tells us not what something 
is, directly; it reveals what something is 
like. A kiss might be described in terms 
of the chemistry of saliva, but if anyone 
asks, we compare it to a night-bloom¬ 
ing jasmine. 

Farrer discerns a category of “primary 
images” in the Bible that reveal (as far 
as we can understand them) the essen¬ 
tial truths about God, man, and nature. 
Among these primary images are Son 
of Man; Father, Son, Holy Spirit; and 
Kingdom of Heaven. In light of these 
we are, then, to interpret lesser images— 
for example, Farrer’s title The Glass of 
Vision. As MacSwain notes, this alludes 
not only to a pane, as usually under¬ 
stood by Paul’s “Now we see through a 
glass, darkly,” but originally to a mirror, 
what Paul’s word meant when he wrote. 
Either way, it points to man’s inability to 
perceive spiritual truth directly. Meta¬ 
phor is the only means. 


Life, for Farrer, is a “two-sided fact.” 
The travail of imagination—lonely 
though it may seem under a lamp at 
midnight—is a kind of collaboration. 
In the act of imagining we are a “second 
cause.” But the divine First Cause also 
engages in our act, whether we are aware 
of it or not. To the extent that we see as 
the First Cause himself sees, our “mind 
performs a supernatural act; and this 
cannot happen by [our] exertion, but by 
God’s supernaturalising action.” 

We know the mind best, says Far¬ 
rer, by its “luminous apex” where rea¬ 
son shines. We are only dimly aware 
of the mind’s depths, but memories 
move us even when we’re not remem¬ 
bering, and desires beckon even when 
thoughts are elsewhere. All this—yet 
we’re able to imagine, to form meta¬ 
phoric images, only by “inspired 
wit.” Without it, “we can do nothing 
but work out sums and syllogisms.” 
Inspiration comes not in reply to pas¬ 
sive waiting but to a relaxation of the 
mind after a period of intellectual 
work: “a throwing of the reins on the 
horse’s neck.” 

Wit—that is, inventiveness, not 
humor—is given by grace, a manifes¬ 
tation of divine love. In the prophet, it 
calls up “a process of images which live 
as it were by their own life and impose 
themselves with authority.” The poet 
feels something similar: 

Consciously, perhaps, he is only set¬ 
ting images in motion by rhythmical 
incantation, and then appreciating a 
certain way in which they “ought” 


to develop and to express them¬ 
selves. It is this “ought” which is the 
heart of the riddle. The poet does 
not know what sort of an “ought” it 
is, except that it is the “ought” with 
which his craft is concerned. 

All great poetry must once have 
been religious, Farrer says. The Olym¬ 
pian gods, dead to theology, were now, 
in the mid-20th century, dying a poeti¬ 
cal death. No longer were they invoked 
to represent the essences of love, war, 
and wisdom. Could poets find a con¬ 
tinuity, or was “poetry, like football, 
just what it happens at any time to 
be”? Would they move to prose, nurs¬ 
ery rhymes, even “true religion”? 
MacSwain suggests that this last was 
a reference to Eliot’s Ash Wednesday 
and Four Quartets. Farrer may not have 
known Wallace Stevens’s “Sunday 
Morning,” which reflected the turn- 
ing-away from faith that poetry (and 
society) had already taken. Its closing 
lines, in essence a rewrite of the end¬ 
ing of Keats’s “To Autumn,” seem to 
offer a naturalistic substitute for the 
descent of the Holy Spirit as a dove: 

And, in the isolation of the sky, 

At evening, casual flocks of pigeons make 
Ambiguous undulations as they sink, 
Downward to darkness, on extended wings. 

Austin Farrer would have insisted, 
persuasively, that the First Cause had 
a hand with Stevens, the second cause, 
“in the trifling act of stringing together 
words, or the imaged ghosts of words,” 
whether Stevens knew it or not. ♦ 
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On Y>ur Honor 

Maybe dueling is the answer to modern politics. 

by Joshua Gelernter 



The duel of Eugene Onegin and Vladimir Lensky by Ilya Repin (1899) 


O n the day of Donald 
Trump’s inauguration as 
president, a well-known 
neo-Nazi named Richard 
Spencer gave an interview to the Aus¬ 
tralian Broadcasting Corporation. He 
was on a street corner in Washington, 
near an anti-Trump protest. During the 
interview, one of the protesters punched 
Spencer in the head, without warning, 
and ran away. 

There’s no better way to give a 
neo-Nazi the moral high ground than 
punching him when he isn’t looking. 
No matter what you think of Spencer, 
no one has cause to sucker-punch him. 
Indeed, no one has cause to sucker- 
punch anyone. Punching a man whose 
back is turned is a cowardly and dis¬ 
honorable act. Someone should point 
out to the “anti-fascism” protester who 
punched Spencer that sneak attacks 
and undeclared wars are taught in 
Nazism 101. 

Previously Spencer had paid hom¬ 
age to Donald Trump with a Nazi 
salute; the televised punch turned him 
into a man with a legitimate grievance. 
You might, however, argue that the 
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man who punched Spencer has a legiti¬ 
mate grievance, too. Yet the American 
government has made it very difficult 
to resolve points of honor honorably. 
Because dueling is illegal. 

Though variously tolerated until the 
end of the 19th century, dueling has 
been illegal in the United States from 
the beginning. When Aaron Burr shot 
Alexander Hamilton, he was charged 
with murder. But why should he have 
been? Hamilton consented to the 
duel and willingly took his life in his 
hands. Suicide may have been illegal 
at the time, but it isn’t now. In modern 
America, not only does the law protect 
the right to kill one’s self, it also—in 
accordance with Roe v. Wade —guar¬ 
antees a right to privacy and a right to 
body-decisions. The many statutes and 
lawsuits that gradually undid the crim¬ 
inalization of homosexuality also guar¬ 
antee the right of consenting adults to 
do what they like with one another. 

So by what right, then, does the gov¬ 
ernment keep dueling illegal? 

One cogent argument against legal 
dueling is the inherent unfairness of 
fights between physically ill-matched 
opponents. This is the reason boxing is 
divided into weight classes. Fortuitous 


in the discussion of punching a neo- 
Nazi, it is also the reason that when the 
elderly member of Parliament Daniel 
O’Connell insulted the future prime 
minister Benjamin Disraeli for (among 
other things) being a Jew, Disraeli called 
out not O’Connell but his much more 
able-bodied son. The Iron Duke himself, 
the Duke of Wellington, called Disraeli’s 
challenge “damned gentleman-like.” 

We’re fortunate that American 
ingenuity has already provided a solu¬ 
tion to this problem, summed up in 
a rhyme I learned as a kid at my local 
gun range: God made some men big and 
he made some men small / Sam Colt came 
along and he evened them all. Pistols are 
a great leveler. Contrary to the impres¬ 
sion given by Hollywood, shooting 
a gun accurately is not a particularly 
exotic skill, and there is no class of 
supermen who can hit any target at any 
distance. In the absence of quick-draw 
contests, pistol duels are simply a good 
way to prove how seriously you take 
something, by risking your life on even 
ground and footing. 

Opponents of legal dueling—who 
will probably come from the religious 
right and the moralizing left—may fear 
a bloodbath. But they would be wrong, 
for three reasons. 

First, American dueling culture (such 
as it was) is long dead. Legalizing duels 
would no more cause a mass resurgence 
of dueling than legalizing polygamy 
would cause an epidemic of harems. 
Those uninterested in dueling would 
simply refuse challenges, and pub¬ 
lic opinion wouldn’t judge them very 
harshly. It’s only the blowhards who 
would be embarrassed. Second, inas¬ 
much as a form of dueling culture does 
still exist—reciprocal gang murder, for 
instance—organized, code-duello duels 
might make the process safer: less collat¬ 
eral damage, more chances for seconds 
to negotiate a settlement. Think of it like 
needle exchange. And third, dueling is 
no doubt cathartic in the extreme and 
would reduce the rate of stress-induced 
heart disease among survivors. 

An ideal society would have nei¬ 
ther neo-Nazis nor sucker-punching. 
Each in its own way is a threat to civi¬ 
lization. Duels might deter both—and 
Make America Polite Again. ♦ 
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Liftoff Uplift 

Overcoming sexists and segregationists 
to put America in space, by John Podhoretz 


H idden Figures is a nice 
movie with a great sub¬ 
ject that makes you feel 
good about America, 
reminds you how far we’ve come since 
the segregated and male- 
dominated days of the 
1950s, and even reminds us 
that once we dreamed big 
about exploring the stars 
and going to the moon and 
all that kind of stuff. Most 
of us have no idea that Afri¬ 
can-American women in 
the 1950s and ’60s played 
important back-up roles 
in the development of the 
space program, and Hid¬ 
den Figures is an unabashed 
tribute to them, their nobil¬ 
ity, their good manners, 
their resolve, their deter¬ 
mination, their hard work, 
their gumption, and their 
ability to retain their dignity under 
often humiliating circumstances. 

It’s just kind of blah, that’s all. 

You can’t watch this movie without 
finding yourself lost in admiration for 
Katherine Goble Johnson, Dorothy 
Vaughan, and Mary Jackson, the math¬ 
ematicians who are the “hidden fig¬ 
ures” of the title. But there is almost no 
conflict here that isn’t resolved during 
the scene in which the conflict arises. 
Even the mean, condescending sexists 
and segregationists here are relatively 
polite about their inhumanity. 

And the people who aren’t mean 
and segregationist are absolutely won¬ 
derful. Mary Jackson is “mentored” (as 
we say now) by a Jewish scientist with 
a flowery Eastern European accent who 
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Hidden Figures 

Directed by Theodore Melfi 


insists she take courses to become an 
engineer because “we live in an age of 
miracles,” as proved by the fact that his 
parents died in a concentration camp 
and he is standing under a module that 
will carry a man into space. (This char¬ 
acter never existed in real life.) 

When Katherine is assigned to help 
with the mathematics necessary to plot 
Mercury-capsule takeoffs and land¬ 
ings, she is told not to expect any kind 
words or emotional support from the 
gruff boss of the Space Task Group, A1 
Harrison (a fictional character played 
by Kevin Costner). But then, all Har¬ 
rison does for the rest of the movie is 
follow her with his admiring eyes, say 
appreciative words, insist on desegre¬ 
gating their facility’s bathrooms, and 
all but stage a ticker-tape parade every 
time she walks into his office. 

Katherine is a widow with three 


small daughters—but then, like clock¬ 
work, along comes a lieutenant colonel 
from out of nowhere at church one 
Sunday who initially expresses sexist 
views but then apologizes for them, 
cooks her dinner, proposes, and that’s 
that: She’s happily paired off like Mary 
Jackson and Dorothy Vaughan. 

For all I know, Katherine Jackson’s 
long second marriage was as easy and 
as convenient as Hidden Figures makes 
it out to be, but everything here is so 
relatively frictionless that you never do 
much more than say “awwww” when¬ 
ever anything good happens to these 
women. The main difficulty Katherine 
experiences is getting to and 
from a bathroom half-a-mile 
away from her desk, which 
is at first played for laughs 
and then used for the single 
dramatic flourish that direc¬ 
tor Theodore Melfi allows 
Taraji E Henson, the oth¬ 
erwise highly combustible 
actress who goes off like a 
firecracker practically every 
week on the peerless soap 
melodrama Empire. 

Melfi and his co-screen¬ 
writer Allison Schroeder, 
working from a book by 
Margot Lee Shetterly, clearly 
knew what they were doing 
when they decided to drain 
the drama out of Hidden Figures and 
ladle on the sentimentality and uplift. 
There’s no question that America’s 
moviegoers could use a little unifying 
uplift at the present moment. On the 
one hand, this is exactly the coda to 
the Obama years that Barack Obama 
himself would have wanted. And on 
the other, it hearkens back to the very 
time that Donald Trump tries to evoke 
when he says he wants to make Amer¬ 
ica great again. 

This is what Hollywood used to 
call a “message picture,” except that 
it doesn’t really have a message other 
than “Boy, they were great, weren’t 
they? Let’s give Katherine and Doro¬ 
thy and Mary a hand.” Which is a 
very nice thing, as I’ve said. But after 
awhile, you want someone to haul off 
and punch somebody else, just to get 
some life into the thing. ♦ 
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Donald Trump and newly appointed White House Chef Steve Bannon Tuesday. 


By CURT Z1NN 

WASHINGTON — President Donald 
Trump continued to defy the political 
establishment this week, appointing long¬ 
time adviser and leader of the alt-right 
movement Steve Bannon to the position 
of White House Chef. 

“Sieve’s tremendous, a tremendous 
cook, let me tell you ” President Trump 
said in the Rose Garden this morning, 
immediately after Mr. Bannon was sworn 
in to the nation’s highest culinary office, 
“And I know cooks;’ the president con¬ 
tinued. “Literally. Like Email. Bam. 
That Emeril, the one who says 'Bam.’ 
Tremendous catchphrase.” 

Mr. Bannon, who stood behind the presi¬ 
dent for his entire two-hour introductory 
speech wearing a crisp while chefs coat 
and hat, is easily the new president’s most 
trusted adviser and now holds a record 17 
positions within the Trump administration. 
He rose from White House confidant to a 
I seat on the National Security Council in a 
I matter of days, and in the weeks since, he 
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